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Ceremonials of Courtship Practiced by 
the American Merganser 


By WILLIAM BREWSTER 


HE behavior of American Golden-eyes, or Whistlers, while engaged 
a in courtship has been rather closely studied and fully described* of late, 

but that of American Mergansers does not appear to have received 
similar attention. Although I have been familiar with the latter birds since 
boyhood, only one opportunity of seeing the males pay court to the females 
has ever been vouchsafed to me. This occurred at Fresh Pond, Cambridge, 
Mass., on March 16, 1909, when I wrote the following account of the expe- 
rience in my journal: 

There were thirty-one Mergansers in the pond, when, in company with 
Mr. H. A. Purdie, I reached it about nine o’clock this morning. Nineteen 
were drakes in full nuptial plumage and twelve females or immature males 
(not to be distinguished from the females with any certainty when living, 
even in spring). For the first half hour or so the birds were at a considerable 
distance; but, on the calm water and in the clear morning light, they could 
be seen very distinctly with the help of the small telescope that I carried. 
During this time most of the males were constantly absorbed in their atten- 
tions to the females. Their behavior was in some respects not unlike that 
of Whistler drakes when similarly employed. In numbers varying from three 
or four to ten or a dozen, they would collect about one or two females, or 
follow them from place to place in single file, never interfering with one 
another in any way or showing the least sexual jealousy or animosity. While 
thus employed, they were, however, much more active and animated than 
Whistler drakes, swimming fast at all times and sometimes gliding over 
the water with really surprising swiftness, yet very evenly and smoothly. 
The combined movements of such a group were often so abrupt or so intricate 
that it was difficult to follow them closely with the eye or to interpret their 
precise significance. In a general way, they seemed to represent a sort of 

*By Dr. C. W. Townsend in The Auk, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, April, 1910, pp. 177-179: 
also by W. Brewster in The Condor, Vol. XIII, No. I, January, 1911, pp. 22-30. 
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dress-parade, so ordered as to give all the rival drakes an equal opportunity 
of displaying their respective charms of plumage and deportment to the best 
«advantage, in direci yet friendly competition with one another. Their evo- 
lutions appeared to be regulated largely by established system or convention, 
and some of them were strikingly beautiful. Thus eight or nine drakes, strung 
out in single file, but so close together that the bill of each almost touched 
the tail of the one next in front, would swim past a female at top speed, and 
then turn about instantly, each bird on its own axis, as if at a given signal, 
before starting back in reversed order—that is, with the bird which had been 
last now leading and the one that had been first bringing up the rear. I saw 
this done a dozen times or more, the distance traversed in a straight line on 
these occasions varying from ten to fifty yards. When a number of drakes 
started after a female that was swimming away from them, they commonly 
overhauled and passed her quickly in the manner just described, but sometimes 
the chase would continue for one or two hundred yards. When overtaken, 
she usually stopped, and seemed to watch the behavior of her numerous 
admirers with some interest. While parading before her, one or another of 
them would occasionally thrust his head and neck straight upward to their 
full length. This position was never maintained for more than a fraction of 
a second, thereby differing from the corresponding and otherwise similar one 
often assumed by the male Whistler. The distance was too great for me to 
make out whether or not the bill was opened. I noticed no other unusual 
movements of the head and neck, which, indeed, seemed to be carried for 
the most part as on ordinary occasions, although perhaps somewhat higher 
and more erect. But I did see, very many times, jets of water or spray fly into 
the air at the rear of the drakes which, at the time, were “displaying” in the 
presence of one or more females. These jets were similar in most respects to 
those which are kicked up by male Whistlers on like occasions, but they rose 
to a greater height and were apparently somewhat broader. That they form 
a more or less essential part of the ceremonials of courtship seems evident. 
Nor do I doubt that the Merganser, like the Whistler, throws them up by a 
vigorous kick of one or both of its feet although I did not actually see the feet 
exposed. 

Later in the morning the Mergansers swam in nearer to the shore, where 
we watched them for some time at distances within two hundred yards. They 
had now ceased parading and were scattered about singly, in pairs, and in 
small groups, many of them engaged in fishing. One pair, not over one hun- 
dred and fifty yards away, acted for a time in a singular manner. At first 
I noticed only the drake, a fine, big fellow with snowy white sides and bottle- 
green head, who was swimming slowly in circles about an inconspicuous 
object that looked very like a piece of bark or driftwood. On scrutinizing it 
closely, however, I soon made out that it was a female Merganser, floating 
perfectly motionless, and so deep in the water that only the line of her back 
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showed above the surface, her head and neck being apparently, completely 
immersed. “That must be a dead bird,” I said to my companion. During 
the next three or four minutes she remained thus immovable, and the drake 
continued to encircle her, occasionally pecking at her very gently. At length, 
and of a sudden, the water was violently agitated, and a brown-crested head, 
followed by a grayish body, came into full view, as the female Merganser 
sprang almost clear of the surface by a single convulsive effort. After this 
she swam sedately by the side of her mate as long as we had the pair in sight. 
Her odd behavior at first was, I think, in the nature of a bit of studied and 
probably conventional coquetry, practised to stimulate the ardor of the male. 
Similarly, a female Mallard, when in the presence of a drake with whom she 
desires to mate, “‘may coyly lower herself in the water till only the top of her 
back, head, and neck is seen,” this being her “last appeal” to him. So, at 
least, Millais affirms in his beautiful and valuable book entitled ‘The Natural 
History of the British Surface-feeding Ducks,’ where the words just quoted 
Occur on pages 6 and 7. 


WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 
Photographed by G. A. Bailey, Genesee, N. Y. 


Birds of My Garden 


lll. THE NESTING-TIME 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Hither the busy birds shall flutter 
With the light timber for their nests, 
And, pausing from their labor, utter 
The morning sunshine in their breasts. 


housekeeping in May, and a few like the Bluebird, Robin, etc., in 

April, June is conceded to be the universal nesting month. By the 
first week of June the last laggard Blackpoll, Canadian Warbler and Gray- 
cheeked Thrush has moved on, and the garden takes on all the attributes of 
a cottage colony. 

No matter how much time one has spent far afield in the aggressive quest 
of bird life in the nesting season, no matter what peeps at rare nests and 
genuine ornithological thrills it may have afforded, the opposite side of the 
picture, where conditions are reversed and the bird becomes the visitor, has 
an entirely different and more intimate charm; while the surprises are as 
great, and even more dramatic, because they take place on familiar ground. 

Because one has lived in the same place for twenty-five years, watched the 
pines and spruces grow skyward until beneath their thorny branches a sturdy 
second generation is doing its best to keep the mysterious cycle of life intact, 
it is not safe to assume that we know all about it, or ever shall; so endless 
are the resources of nature when it comes to sheltering her very own. War 
has been waged relentlessly for years against that arch egg-thief, the red 
squirrel; and yet he is with us still—cheerful, unabashed, attractive and 
prolific. 

Rabbit-hounds share the ownership of the place equally with their master 
and mistress, being the captains-in-chief of the cat patrol, with well-under- 
stood orders to execute all prisoners:captured without benefit of trial. Yet, 
one April morning this year, when the odors of night, with a mere nip of 
frost, left the scent so heavy and irresistible that the hounds, noses down and 
tails held gaily, picked up a trail and followed it full cry, at their own sweet 
will, before they were a quarter of a mile away, there appeared upon the lawn 
three Molly Cottontails, who breakfasted upon the tender grass in a most 
leisurely fashion! Evidently they have a warren under a rustic house with 
a strong brick foundation, and the chain of stone fences act as their highways. 
The lying down of the lion and the lamb in harmony, surely, is not more 
strange than that the hunter and the hunted should both live happily in one 
garden. 

The Robin is surely a conspicuous bird, for his size, song, nesting habits, 
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and (I must say it) general stupidity; yet I have tried many times to record all 
the Robins’ nests in the garden, only to find, after leaf-fall, that I have missed 
a dozen or more. 

The Ruby-throated Hummingbird, though by no means so silent in his 
comings and goings as many a larger bird, yet is so fleet of wing and so erratic 
in flight that, though in one year there were four nests within garden limits, 
two remained undiscovered until after leaf-fall, though one was on the branch 
of an apple tree under which we sat continually from middle May. Neither 
can one be sure that Jennie Wren, who has preémpted a particular house, 
time out of mind, may not suddenly desire a change, even if for the worse, 
like some of her human prototypes, and betake herself to a tin can half full 
of rusty nails on the ledge of an outbuilding. In fact, a Wren once abandoned 
her tree-box for an old-fashioned glue-pot that hung in the tool-house. Want- 
ing the glue in a hurry, the pot was taken down and was half-way to the 
kitchen fire before it was discovered that a superstructure and six speckled eggs 
covered the hardened glue. To the tune of a rousing scolding, the pot was 
replaced, and the broken chair was given a rest for several weeks until 
Madam Wren released the glue-pot. 

Another very sudden seizure of a home-site was made by a pair of Wrens, 
between 9 A.M., and 5 p.m. A housemaid’s pail of zinc with an incurved 
rim was hung to air, bottom upwards, on a stake behind a trellis covered 
with honeysuckle. Something about its appearance fired the constructive 
ambition of the Wrens, and they set to work with the brittle twigs gleaned 
under the spruces, to make a chimney-like structure between the side of the 
pail and the stake, broad at the bottom and tapering toward the top, where 
there was a hollow left for the eggs, which was partly roofed, Ovenbird fashion. 
So rapidly did they work that by the next morning the nest was complete. 
Destroy so much skill for the mere use of a pail? Of course not! We bought 
another, and proceeded to keep watch on the Wrens; by so doing, however, 
we assumed a partial responsibility for their poor judgment. A heavy rain 
softened the ground, and the stake, with its strange cap, listed to one side. 
Straightway they built an annex to the left. Then the wind caused an opposite 
tilt; another annex, in which we assisted with a bunch of excelsior. Every one 
who called asked to see the curious nest. The Wrens scolded, but did not 
leave, until, before the end, two other stakes and a rope had been called into 
play to hold the pail in place, and we gave a sigh of relief when the couple 
transferred themselves to an orthodox Wren-box for their second brood. 

Below the garden once stood a glorious old orchard. One by one, the trees 
fell to the ground on bent knees, after the way of apple trees, and with them 
disappeared the homes of a host of Flickers and Bluebirds. After putting up 
a number of houses made from old shingles after the old fence-post type, we 
watched the results most anxiously. The last of March brought back a num- 
ber of Bluebirds, who spent the days in the few mossy trees that were left, 
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making many trips in and around the new houses. Some of these were nailed 
against tree trunks, and half a dozen topped the alternate posts of a grape 
trellis. Which location would they prefer? To my mind the trees were prefer- 
able, not so the birds. While three pairs seemed unsettled, and finally went 
over to a neighbor’s orchard, one pair very deliberately went in and out of the 
post-houses for several days, finally choosing one that was slightly sheltered 
by an overhanging tree. Having located, they became the most friendly of 
garden companions, feeding close to us and splashing in the very latest im- 
provement in birds’ baths the garden affords—the large cap-stone of a wall, 
in which a day’s tooling has made a natural-looking hollow twelve by twenty 
inches. A bird’s drinking- or bathing-place, to be successful, should slope 
gradually from the edges, and bear as few signs of artifice as possible. The 
larger birds frequent the pool, and in the summer, when the water-lily leaves 
are large, the smaller species often use them as islands, but in the nesting 
season nothing will be more appreciated than a nicely hollowed stone, a trifle 
in the shade, and yet not where cats may lie near-by in ambush. 

In one single morning, the birds that came to drink gave me the key to 
those that were nesting near-by—Pheoebe, Song, Chipping and Field Sparrows, 
Chickadee, Goldfinch, Maryland Yellow-throat and, last of all, a dancing, 
joyous Redstart. 

In my garden, the Pheebe is one of the early nest-builders, and, in spite 
of the lateness of the spring, I found eggs in the nest on April 25. Food supply 
may have something to do with this, for, even under modern sanitary con- 
ditions, the place teems with insect life while yet woods and fields have nothing 
to offer the Flycatcher tribe. 

We have had two pairs of Phoebes and a single pair of Wood Peewees 

‘every season, ever since I can remember. If it were not for the way in which 
lice breed in the bulky nest of the Phoebe, I should call it one of the most 
welcome birds, for its lack of true song is made up by its colloquial call and, 
at times, frantic earnestness in telling its own name. 

A landscape gardener said to me, a few weeks ago, ‘Why do you trim your 
shrubs so sparingly? Is it merely on account of the labor implied, or is it a 
matter of theory?” 

“Tt is something more practical than theory. I do not wish to prune away 
the birds,” I replied, “for if you wish to have Catbirds, Brown Thrushes, 
Yellow-throats, Song and Chipping Sparrows nest in the garden, plenty of 
thick (I had almost said untidy) bushes are a necessity. Shrubs such as the 
common purple lilac and the bridal wreath spirea have a way of throwing 
up root suckers, so as, in a short time, to fortify the original bush against the 
random attack of cats. I say, random, because, if a cat makes up its mind to 
reach a nest, nothing short of a barbed tangle or a tree made rat- and cat- 
proof with an inverted tin collar, applied after the method of protecting the 
supports of a granary, will be of any use. 
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From being originally a keeper of cats,—I will not say a lover of them, 
because one cannot really love anything of such inherent treachery of temper- 
ament,—I have come, through a long experience, to consider them the chief 
menace to bird life of the day. What warden can protect game-birds, eggs or 
young from this velvet-pawed prowler, who blends its sinuous color-protected 
shape in the shadows of the two twilights, the time of its principal hunting? 

Fight and kill them as I may within my own garden, each year has its 
tragedies. Only this morning, four little Robins have been taken from the nest 
that gave us a bit of comedy at breakfast. There was rain early in the night, 
and on the piazza the unmistakable footprints in mud of a Cat led along to 
the hand-rail, then along the rail to the honeysuckle vine, where the nest, 
half pulled from its support and empty, told the rest. The cat’s last victim 
was one of a much-treasured pair of beautiful gray squirrels. Neither is this 
a wild, half-starved cat, with any plausible sort of excuse or need, but belongs 
to a neighbor, who calmly affirms that it never hunts and séldom leaves the 
house. We call this animal the domestic cat. There is no such thing in nature. 
The cat is a hunter, pure and simple, who is at times distorted into a kind of 
tameness, from which it quickly relapses. Food is not necessarily the aim of 
the hunting, as the well-fed animal proves by stalking the prey for the pure 
sport of it. 

Reproaching myself for allowing the corner support of a roof-gutter to 
fall into decay, I was looking at it by the aid of a field-glass, to make sure of 
the extent of the necessary repairs,when from the hole, so round that I imagined 
a red squirrel had made a winter home inside, a sleek, black and slate head 
peered, then came out, and began pulling some sort of food from between the 
nearby shingles, where there was evidently a storehouse, and dived into the 
hole once more. It was a White-breasted Nuthatch, with a family snugly’ 
ensconced inside, while several weeks later, at the other end of the same space, 
a pair of Chickadees made their home. 

By the same token, how will the modern tree surgery affect what may be 
called the tree-hole birds? Last season, I had some necessary trimming of 
dangerous dead wood done by experts, who tried to convince me that a 
glorious old, gnarled swamp maple and a picturesque, if derelict, willow 
should be deprived of the hollows natural to age, scraped, chiseled out, ce- 
mented, tarred and trimmed, in order to give it a few years of totally objec- 
tionable existence, and also evict a score of tenants who return each sum- 
mer; the list having, at different seasons, included a Barred Owl, Screech 
Owls, Flicker, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Starlings and Bluebirds. 

It seems to me that the true spirit of forestry is to plant new trees in time 
to take the places of those that die a natural death, and sink back to Mother 
Earth wrapped in the gracious drapery of vines and to the singing of birds,— 
not to shave and whittle the poor old things out of every bit of identity, smooth- 
ing off bases lest water lodges, spoiling all natural branch articulation and leav- 
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ing no nice little tufts of “blind branches,” to hold nests, until the poor trees 
look like some elderly persons who smile in a ghastly way to exhibit elaborately 
filled or monstrously new teeth. Why must we be worried by so many “up- 
to-date”’ ideas and contraptions? 

It is said that the Oriole and Rosebreast will not rifle the blossoms of an 
apple tree that has been sprayed for the coddling moth at the crucial moment. 
Oriole and Rosebreast, come to my garden and revel to your hearts’ content. 
Imperfect apples are very good for pies, and I would not exchange the utter- 
most perfection for the loss of the thrill that comes to me at your bugle call, 
Spring Fire, or the delight to both ear and heart at the sun-warmed melody of 
the black-cloaked Knight of the Rosy Shield. 


A BIRD’S BATH BENEATH THE ROSES 


After all, many garden problems may be solved if one is not too greedy. 
It is not difficult to net the strawberry bed of a home garden, only—please 
leave one row free, for there is nothing that imparts such a liquid tone to the 
throat of the Thrasher, who lives in the heap of last year’s pea-brush, when 
he mounts to the top of the tall ash tree for matins, as a perfectly ripe straw- 
berry, to be followed by a raspberry, currant, cherry and Agawam blackberry! 
You give pennies to the organ-grinder’s monkey without a thought of com- 
plaint, and then howl at sharing your fruit with one of the chief makers of 
the earth’s fruitfulness. Who is responsible for a thicket of young, white- 
flowering dogwoods that have sprung up in the garden at exactly the right 
spot, to fill in some trees that are thinning? The Hermit Thrushes, in their 
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autumn visit, who share the red fruit with its owner, eating the pulp and leaving 
the hard seeds to grow. 

Who has bordered the tumble-down wall between the wild and the culti- 
vated with currants, black cherries, raspberries,, trailing briars and a score of 
wild vines, until it is a thing of beauty that man’s hand could not replace. 
That Quakeress, the Cedar Bird, the Catbird who owns the big syringa, and a 
row of tenant bushes, opposite the foxglove walk, as well as the wire clothes- 
line and all the poles, the boisterous Robins of the hemlock roost, and the 
Wood Thrush, with his note of “harp and zither and flageolet,” Ah, well! 
to the victor belong the spoils in more than one sense; and what temporal 
gain would one not forego for the sake of having a quartet of male Wood 
Thrushes in the garden! For two years this has been our joy. Two sing close 
above the pool, one above the garden-house, and the fourth in the pines of the 
wild walk. Today, I am wondering how many will return. Sunday brought 
the Wrens back; today, Mayday, the Catbirds; tomorrow should bring the 
Wood Thrush, and next week the Oriole. Meanwhile, I am at present bent 
upon oiling my silent little rifle, lying low at twilight,—administering Old Testa- 
ment justice to that cat; and may the ghosts of the four little Robins make 
my hand steady and my aim true. Otherwise, there will lie a shadow of re- 
proach upon the garden in this nesting-time—a thickly-formed shadow—with 
quickly unsheathed claws and breathing treachery—a specter of the great 
honeysuckle from which the Oriole 


“Twitches the fibrous bark away 
The cordage of his hammock-nest; 
Cheering his labor with a note 
Rich as the orange of his throat.” 


Listen—Would-be Protectors of Birds! It is time to look yourselves and 
your cats seriously in the face. Ours is, in a great measure, the responsibility 
for the loss of life in the nesting season, at least in our gardens. [In your un- 
reasonable defense of cats, you but show your own feline side, for then the 
birds have double and other duties, as Lowell said of the Oriole: 


Thy duty, winged flame of spring, 
Is but to love, and fly and sing. 


The Friendly House Wrens 


BY WILBUR F. SMITH 
Photographs by the author 


T must have been away back 
| in the days before the white 

man’s advent that Sir Christo- 
pher and Jenny Wren left their 
ancestral home in the hollow of 
the tree, to begin their intimate 
acquaintance with man and to 
build their nests near his abode. 
Audubon, in his day, found that 
the little House Wrens had already 
intrenched themselves near to man, 
and he calls them “homey little 
birds,” picturing them as nesting 
in an old, discarded hat. 

Though we long for the return 
of the Bluebird and rush to the 
window to see the first Robin on 
the lawn, neither they nor any 
of the birds can quite take the 
place of the chattering, scolding 
Wrens, who have returned from 
their winter’s holiday in the Southland, to build again in the little box-house 
on the end of the grape-arbor or under the eaves of the wood-shed. For the 
next three months they will fill the garden with song, and proclaim that they 
are “at home’ by taking an interest in the up-keep of the place, working 
among the currant bushes and around the grape-vine, cleaning insects and 
larve from the fences, watching every nook and corner of the wood-pile and 
cow-shed, and cleaning spiders’ nests from under the siding of “the big house”’ 
to build into their nest. Showing that they are above taking toll for their 
services, they refuse even to sample the strawberries and cherries. They 
proclaim their family rights by scolding the cat, and sometimes the dog, 
and sit on their front porch and sing as you hoe the beans almost under their 
very home. Indeed, they are as much a part of the spring life of the place 
as the family dog or the children’s pet bantam chickens. 

Toward the last of April, or the first of May, they return on the wings of 
the night, and their jolly, chattering song floats in at the open window to 
greet our first awakening moment! With a little imagination we can interpret 
their song as, —‘‘Hello! I’m real glad to get back home again. How are all 
the folks? Well, I must go and see what has to be done to the old nest.”’. By 
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the time we dress and go into the garden, they are inspecting the old home, 
and soon will be carrying in new material to repair it. 

These useful and interesting birds would have gone on increasing and 
forming new friendships with man but for the advent of the English Sparrow, 
who fights them away and takes possession of their nesting-places, unless 
we have fixed for them a box or tin can with an opening so small that the 


TURNED THE HAT TO REVEAL THE NEST 


Sparrow cannot enter. An English Sparrow was seen to enter a Wren’s house, 
pull the Wren out, and drop her exhausted to the ground, when the good 
woman who saw it stayed home from an afternoon’s visit, that she might 
protect the Wrens, which was accomplished only by shooting the Sparrows. 
Very disastrous has been the persecution of the Wrens by the Sparrows. 
Mr. Ora Knight, in his “Birds of Maine,” tells us that they became scarce in 
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1885, and entirely disappeared in 1887, in the vicinity of Bangor; and Mr. 
Forbush, in “Useful Birds,” says that, ‘while they once abounded, they are 
no longer a regular summer resident over the greater part of Massachusetts.”’ 

They cannot always be induced to build in the boxes that we put up for 
them, but will sometimes select the queerest sort of places, and may even 
intrude with their friendliness, as witness the pair that tried to build in the 
fish creel of a friend, who, returning from trout-fishing, had hung his basket 
on the side of the house to dry. A pair insisted on building in the family pump 


“WOULD STOP FOR A MOMENT ON THE TOP OF THE COAT” 


and a sprinkling of sticks floated out with each pail of water, till the Wrens 
became tired of the constant tearing-down of their nest, and sought a new 
site, while a more fortunate pair built in a small watering-pot hung beside 
the kitchen door, a new sprinkling-pot being bought for the flowers. Another 
pair interfered with the United States mail by building in a rural-delivery 
mail-box, going in by the opening for letters. No complaint was ever made 
to the authorities at Washington, but the carrier and the family took extra 
steps each day, that the Wrens might complete their housekeeping. Strange 
indeed was the fancy of a pair which built high in an elm tree in a swaying 
last year’s Oriole’s nest. 


Bird - Lore 


In an old-time garden a scarecrow 
was set up to keep the Blackbirds from 
the sprouting corn, and the Wrens, who 
had for years built in the water-spout, 
began to carry sticks up under the hat, 
only to have them fall to the ground 
every time the wind spun the hat 
around on the stake. I made the hat 
secure and built a platform of string 
under the brim. So nest-building was 
resumed on a firm foundation, and it 
was nearly completed when one of them 
found an opening in the sleeve of the 
scarecrow and went in to investigate. 
Soon it came out, flew away, and re- 
turned with the mate. At once both 
disappeared inside. When they came 
out, it was all settled,and building began. 


“ONE OF BHEM FOUND AN OPENING 
IN THE SLEEVE” 

anew. Six speckled eggs turned into 
six brown baby Wrens, and then there 
were busy times in the old garden, 
keeping them fed and cared for; but 
I noticed that the old ones managed to 
find time for an occasional promenade 
around the brim of the hat, and to sit 
for a moment up on top and give vent 
to their happiness in song. Their curi- 
osity caused them to examine my 
camera, creeping under the bellows, 
balancing on the rubber tube, and, 
from a position on the lens-rack, peer- 
ing over at the front construction, 
even working down the tripod legs to 
the ground. 

On another occasion I took an old 


satchel, made a small hole in it, and WOULD WALK DAINTILY OVER THE 
hung it in a pear tree in the garden. EDGE TO THEIR DOOR 
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The Wrens forthwith left their box-house on the grape-vine arbor and took 
possession. By climbing the tree and opening the satchel, I watched them 
many a time until the seven young ones flew away. When the young were 
half grown, I took the satchel from the tree and fastened it on a camera, near 
the ground. Though the Wrens complained, and, I fancy, called me some hard 
names, they soon accepted the new situation, and kept coming and going, in 
answer to the insistent clamoring from within the satchel. Sometimes they 
would stop for a moment at the doorway of their home, and send forth 
their bubbling song, or again, with a fat bug or worm, would daintily alight 
on the up-turned handle of the satchel and walk over its edge to their door. 


PARENTAL LOVE CAUSED THEM TO BRAVE ALL DANGERS 


Last spring, a neighbor put up a scarecrow, to keep the birds away from 
his strawberries. The wind began playing havoc with the dummy man and 
blew his hat off the first day, but the strings held it fast against the breast 
of the coat. It fooled the Robins and the Catbirds, and protected the berries, 
but it just suited a pair of Wrens, that began building in the hat the second 
day after it was placed there. 

I did not hear of this until after the young had flown, when I was taken 
to see the nest as a great curiosity. As we turned the hat around, out darted 
a little brown Wren. In the repaired nest was a second set of six eggs. These 
hatched in due time, and then, with the regularity of clockwork, bugs, grubs, 
moths, granddaddy-long-legs, and other insects, disappeared inside the hat. 
The regular line of travel was from the corner fence-post to the sleeve of the 
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coat, where, after a moment’s pause, with a dive the traveler would disappear 
inside the hat, though occasionally one would stop for a moment on the top 
of the coat. They protested when I turned the hat, to reveal the nest, but their 
parental love caused them to brave all dangers and to continue feeding their 
young. Thanks to the good people who kept watch on the family cat, this 
second brood also safely left the nest. The owners never had occasion to 
complain of these birds in their strawberry patch, and, on the contrary, they 
are hoping that their tenants will safely return each year. 

In case you have no pair of House Wrens nesting on your place, do not let 
another season pass without putting up one or more boxes or tin cans, to 
attract them, making sure that the opening is small enough to exclude the 
English Sparrow. If, after they become permanent residents, they leave the 
house provided for them and tuck their nest away in some unheard-of place, 
you will enjoy them all the more, and agree with a well-known writer that 
“very cramped and bare indeed must be the suburban place that does not 
offer the Wren a home.” 
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SEVEN YOUNG WRENS IN THEIR SATCHEL HOME 


The Story of Two House Wrens 


By LIDIAN E. BRIDGE 


OR the past five years, we have been the happy hosts of a pair of House 
k Wrens, which have been the delight of our summer. 

This year, we had such a singular experience that I thought other 
bird-lovers might be interested, so I took some notes. 

The male bird arrived on April 28, and began at once to fill with sticks 
the gourd in which two broods had been successfully raised each year for 
the last four. He sang constantly, but, owing to cold weather or some unknown 
cause, no mate appeared until May 9, when housekeeping began in earnest, 
the female lining the nest, which is all the work I had ever seen her do during 
four years’ careful observation. As the gourd was hung from a tree, over an 
old stone wall, close to our piazza, we had excellent opportunities to observe. 
On June 4 the little Wrens were hatched, and were fed every few moments 
by one or other parent, never by both. 

Meantime, I had noticed that the male, who had built another nest in 
a bird-house, always spent the night and the greater part of each day in or 
around that house; but I suspected nothing until June 24, when I found both 
birds feeding young there. 

I do not know when those eggs were laid nor when they were hatched, but, 
after that date, both nests were carefully watched, and so far as I could see, 
at no time did the male bird feed the young in the gourd, but both birds fed 
the little ones in the bird-house. 

On June 28, five little Wrens left the gourd, but remained in the bushes 
for a week. On July 6, four little Wrens, which I had first noticed being fed 
on June 24, left the bird-house, and were fed in the bushes until July 14, 
chiefly by the female. On July 9, the male worked hard all day, clearing 
out the lining of the gourd-nest, while the female still fed the young in the 
bushes This continued until July 14, when the female began repairing the 
nest with fibers from a clematis stalk, while the male sang in the tree. 
Later he carried in spiders’ webs for lining. On July 19, the female began 
to sit, and the young were hatched some time between August 5 and 
August 9, when, on my return from Nantucket, I found both birds busy 
feeding the young. 

The female bird disappeared after a few days, falling a victim, I fear, to 
a neighbor’s cat, and on August 16 no male appeared, and the little birds cried 
all day, so that, late in the afternoon, we decided to take them in and try to 
feed them on meal worms and spiders. They refused to eat anything, so, hoping 
to save their lives, as they were well-grown and could fly about the room, 
we carried the five little Wrens to a safe spot in the Middlesex Fells, where 
there was an abundant food supply, and trusted that they could feed them- 
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selves. Although I visited the spot in the afternoon and several times after- 
ward, I never saw the young Wrens again; but I hope they are safe, and that 
some of the fourteen raised on our place will return next year. 

Question: Did not the female lay in two nests, and was not one set of 
eggs incubated by the male bird? 


Carolina Wrens in a Blacksmith Shop 


By CLARA CALHOUN 


Arbor Audubon Club, for the season of 1910, was that of a Carolina 
Wren. 

The site chosen was in a bolt-rack in a busy country blacksmith shop. 

If Father Wren’s consent was obtained to this site, it was while the shop 

was deserted; as he was never seen inside during the building of the nest 

and incubation, but cheered his more courageous mate with beautiful songs 


r | \HE most interesting nest that came under the observation of the Green 


from nearby. 

As the nest progressed most rapidly during the smith’s absences, he be- 
lieved that both birds worked while he was away. 

The mother bird knew no fear, but flew boldly about, gathering up shavings 
and excelsior fairly under the smith’s hands and feet, approaching the nest 


over a horse that was being shod, and often keeping her place upon it when 
the smith worked at the vise for welding tires, which the picture shows, un- 
daunted by the ringing blows or showers of sparks. 

The nest was completed and two eggs were laid, when I first visited the 
shop, July 7. Mrs. Wren kept her place during the shoeing of my horse, 
but flew off on my too close approach. 

On July 26, when I was again at the shop, the smith reported five eggs 
and the little mother sitting close; but, as we peered in at her, she showed 
signs of nervousness, and finally flew off, revealing five newly hatched fledg- 
lings. 

Father Wren now became brave enough to enter with food when only 
the smith was about, and all five nestlings grew and throve. But, when they 
left the nest, one was unable to steer its course for the beautiful outside world 


and struck the door, crushing its head. 


[The photograph was taken by Prof. C. P. McCormick, of the Bentleyville High 
School, Washington County, Pa.] 


Photographed by Prof. C. P. McCormick and published by courtesy of 
Abraham Baxter, blacksmith 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acass# Furrtss 
(See frontispiece) 


IPSWICH SPARROW 


Sable Island is the only breeding-place known; from here the species 
migrates along the Atlantic coast as far as Georgia, where it was taken near 
Darien, January 8 and 15, 1890. 

About one-fifth of all the individuals remain on Sable Island throughout 
the winter; the remainder leave the Island in October and return in March; 
they have been taken in January all along the coast from Maine to Georgia, 
but comparatively few winter north of Massachusetts. Some dates of arrival 
are: Seguin Island, Me., October 11, 1900; eastern Massachusetts, average 
October 29, earliest October 22, 1889; Shinnecock Bay, N. Y., October 12, 
1884; Mount Pleasant, S. C., November 6, 1906. The earliest spring date in 
Maine is March 20, 1875; the latest dates are: Far Rockaway, N. Y., April 3, 
1885; North Truro, Mass., April 10, 1890; St. John, New Brunswick, April 11, 
1882. 


SAVANNAH SPARROW 


The Savannah Sparrow has been separated into four forms, which, together, 
extend from ocean to ocean and from Guatemala to Labrador and Alaska. 
East of the Rocky Mountains, the species winters principally in the southern 
third of the United States, and breeds in the northern third and northward, 
the wintering and breeding ranges being thus separated by a district 100 to 
300 miles wide, in which the species is known only as a migrant. West of the 
Rocky Mountains, the species breeds south to southern Mexico, and winters 
north to northern California, the wintering and breeding ranges overlapping 
for more than 1,500 miles. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


March 20 Rare, winter. 

March 31 March 25, 1907 
April 10 March 13, 1909 
April 12 March 23, 1905 
April 18 April 3, 1910 

April 16, April 12, 1890 

April 9 March 31, 1888 
April 16 March 31, 1905 
April 7 March 22, 1890 
April 4 March 26, 1898 


Washington, D.C..... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Northern New Jersey.. .. 
Ithaca, N. Y... : 
Alfred, N. Y.... 

Holland Patent 
Hartford, Conn... 
Providence, R. I. 
Taunton, Mass. (near) 
Beverly, Mass. 
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Migration of North American Sparrows 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Randolph, Vt 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.. 


Southern New Hampshire 


Portland, Maine.. 
Phillips, Maine.. 
Pittsheld, Maine.. 
Montreal, Can.. 

Grand Manan, N. B.. 
St. John, N. B 

Scotch Lake, N. B..... 
Semen N. B 
Halifax, N. S........ 
North “Twig Prince Ed. 
Quebec City, Can 


SOPOT T TPT ee 


St. Louis, Mo 


Bloomington, RS scp acitnedoes? 
eS: ar ee 


Toronto, Ont......... 
Ottawa, Ont 

Chicago, Il 

Keokuk, lowa. 


Onaga, Kan.. 

Southeastern Nebraska. .... 
Southeastern South Dakota. 
Aweme, Manitoba : 
Pueblo, Col 

Northwestern Oregon 
Tacoma, 


Chilliwack, B. C. (near)........... 
Columbia Falls, Mont.............. 


Flagstaff, Alberta 

Red Deer, Alberta. . 
Edmonton, Alberta. . 

Fort Providence, Mackenzie... 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie. 


Dawson, Yukon................... 
powenee Bay, Alaska. .............. 


Kowak River, Alaska...... 


PLACE 


Green Cay, Bahamas... 
Central Florida 
Frogmore, S. C 


Charleston, S. EER RAS 


Raleigh, S. C eay 
Washington, D. C......... 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 

New Orleans, La 

San Antonio, Tex...... 

St. Louis, Mo... 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


~ ~ -~ 
wvNHNS SSD NOUNWSMHHEYW NUWNHUW DAU WOU QuuU AwWwo a 


N 


April 14 
April 15 
April 18 
April 15 
April 14 
April 16 
April 17 
April 13 
April 17 
April 25 
April 30 
April 24 
April 28 
May 2 
April 26 
April 6 
March 20 
April 13 
April 15 
April 14 
April 15 
April 3 
March 28 
April 8 
April 15 
May 6 
April 29 


April 3 
April 10 
March.18 
May 2 
May 9 
May 11 


May 13 


April 9, 1886 
April 7, 1907 
April 10, 1898 
April 1905 
April 1905 
April 1897 
April 1909 
April 3, 1889 
April 5, 1892 
April 1910 
April 1899 
1896 
1891 
1904 
1882 
March 13, 1886 
March 17, 1903 
April 8, 1891 
April 11, 1889 
March 31, 1907 
April 1, 1895 
March 16, 1897 
March 22, 1890 
March 30, 1895 
March 19, 1902 
May 3, 1889 
April 23, 1900 
April 1, 1892 
March 29, 1900 
March 27, 1908 
March 14, 1905 
April 30, 1894 
6, 1908 
1893 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1899 
1882 
1899 


of years’ 
record 


PwOOohod ww 


Average date of | 
the last one seen | 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


March 25 
May 1 


April 30 
May 4 
May 9 
May 2 
April 26 
May 9 


April 12, 1887 
May 6, 1887 
May 4, 1870 
May 9, 1909 
May 11, 1893 
May 11, 1885 
May 14, 1884 
May 12, 1902 
May 3, 1890 
May 13, 1909 


PLACE 


Erie, Pa.... Pee 
Washington, D. C.... 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C.... 
Northern Florida. . 
New Orleans, La. 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


September 3 
| October 13 
October 13 


October 26 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


August 30, 1893 
September 21, 1903 
September 16, 1887 
September 28, 1909 
October 6, 1904 
September 23, 1895 


| September 24, 1883 


Caddo, Okla........... | 


Number 
of. years’ 
record 


Latest date of the 


Average date of | 
last one seen 


PLACE the last one seen 


September 11, 1899 
November 16, 1903 
October 9, 1906 
October 3, 1907 
November 2, 1896 
October 26, 1888 
October 21, 1908 
October 26, 1895 
November 21, 1899 
November 9, 1907 
October 12, 1889 
October 5, 1907 
October 27, 1889 
October 19, 1898 
November 29, 1888 
November 12, 1905 
Rare, winter. 


Seca oer 
Chilliwack, B. C. (mear)............ 


October 19 
Yuma, Col... : 

Aweme, Manitoba 

Onaga, Kan........... 

Lanesboro, Minn.. 

I SS oa, caso one 0c uue 6 6 
Chicago, Ill..... 

Keokuk, Iowa........ 


October 3 
October 29 
October 16 
October 3 
October 18 
November 19 | 


September 27 
October 2 
October 14 
October 10 
October 5 

’ October 26 
October 23 


St. John, N. B..... 

Pittsfield, Maine. 

EE ee ees och coke 
Northern New Jersey.... 
Washington, D. C 


BELDING’S SPARROW 


The Belding Sparrow is a non-migratory species, inhabiting the salt marshes 
of the Pacific coast from about Santa Barbara, Cal., to San Quintin Bay, Lower 
California. 


LARGE-BILLED SPARROW 


The Large-billed Sparrow and its two sub-specific forms, the San Lucas 
Sparrow and the San Benito Sparrow, range along the western coast from San 
Pedro, Cal., to Cape San Lucas. They are partially migratory, but some indi- 
viduals remain all winter at the northern limit of the range. The breeding 
range is very imperfectly known; the San Lucas and the San Benito Sparrows 
breed in lower California, while the typical form of the Large-billed Sparrow 
has never as yet been found breeding anywhere. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
NINTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Savannah Sparrows (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna, Figs. 1, 2). 
The Savannah Sparrow shows no sexual difference, and but little seasonal 
difference in color. The juvenal plumage resembles adult plumages in general 
pattern, but is strongly suffused with yellowish. In August, all but the wings 
and tail are shed and the first winter plumage (Fig. 2) is acquired. This re- 
sembles that of the adult in winter, but averages slightly browner, and is 
without the yellow line over the eye which is sometimes present on the winter 
adult. 

The nuptial plumage (Fig. 1) is less brown in tone than that of the winter 
plumage, the markings are more sharply defined, and there is a lemon- 
yellow line (unfortunately not well shown in the plate) over the eye. This 
plumage is acquired in part by molt, chiefly on the anterior parts of the 
body, and in part by wear and fading. 

The Aleutian Savannah Sparrow (P. s. sandwichensis), of Unalaska and 
the contiguous islands, is Jarger than the eastern Savannah Sparrow, with 
more yellow behind the eye. The Western Savannah Sparrow (P. s. alaudinus) 
resembles the Eastern Savannah Sparrow, but has the bill more slender, the 
yellow over the eye paler and of less extent. Bryant’s Sparrow (P. s. 
bryanti), of the coast of California, is smaller than the Western Savannah 
Sparrow, and is darker in color, with the yellow over the eye more pronounced. 
The seasonal plumage changes of these three subspecies are doubtless similar 
to those of our Eastern Savannah Sparrow. 

Belding’s Sparrow (Passerculus beldingi, Fig. 3). Belding’s Sparrow 
breeds on the coast of California, from Santa Barbara southward to Lower 
California, and is there evidently a representative of Bryant’s Sparrow, 
which nests on the California coast region from San Francisco northward. 
It is closely related to Bryant’s Sparrow, but is darker above and more heavily 
streaked below, and in fall plumage the upper parts are more or less suffused 
with oliveaceous. As in the Savannah Sparrow group, specimens in first 
winter plumage lack the yellow line over the eye, which is present in all sum- 
mer specimens. 

Large-billed Sparrow (Passerculus rostratus rostratus, Fig. 4). The 
generally paler coloration, absence of distinct streaks above, larger bill, and 
other characters by which this species may be known from its relatives of the 
Savannah Sparrow group, are well shown by the figure 4 of the plate. In 
summer plumage, the streaks below are more sharply defined, and the tendency 
to streaks on the back is more pronounced. In no plumage is there a yellow 
line over the eye. 
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The exact breeding range of this bird is as yet unknown, but it is found in 
the salt marshes of the coast of California from Santa Barbara southward. 
The St. Lucas Sparrow (P. r. gutlatus), a smaller, darker form, breeds on 
Abreojos Point, Lower California, and winters about San José del Cabo; while 
the San Benito Sparrow (P. r. sanctorum), a smaller and grayer form, is 
restricted to San Benito Island. 

Ipswich Sparrow (Fig. 5). The Ipswich Sparrow is apparently an island 
offshoot of the Savannah Sparrow, which, under the influences of environ- 
ments and isolation on Sable Island, N. S. (where alone it is known to nest), 
has become larger and paler. Its molts and seasonal variations in plumage 
agree with those of the Savannah Sparrow, and, as in that bird, the yellow 
line over the eye is not acquired until the first prenuptial (spring) molt, 
which occurs in March, The figure of the bird in winter plumage (Fig. 5), 
by one of those variations from proof which evidently cannot be foreseen or 
prevented, is by no means gray enough. 


SEA-BIRDS FOLLOWING A WHALE 
Large flocks of Sea-birds are frequently to be found hovering over the surface when a whale is near, 
feeding upon the minute crustaceans brought to the top of the water by the movements of the great 
animal. (See Brro-Lore, December, 1908, p. 261.) Photographed by Roy C. Andrews, Japan, ror1o0. 


Record of Evening Grosbeak at 
Branchport, N. Y. 


January to. A single male seen feeding 
on the seeds of a maple. 

January 17. Two males seen several 
times in the maples in the streets today. 

February 8. Two males were feeding 
for over an hour in the maples across the 
street from my house. 

February 9. Two males and one female 
were in the same trees as they were 
yesterday, for nearly two hours. 

February 10. This morning there were 
six males and three females, and they 
were on the move all the morning, going 
from one part of the town to the other. 
We had them under observation all the 
forenoon. About nine o’clock two more 
appeared, making eleven in all. 

February 11. This morning there were 
eleven of the Evening Grosbeaks in the 
street, and at one time a flock of Gold- 
finches mingled with them in a tree-top. 
At noon there were fifteen in the flock, 
and at two o’clock there were twenty of 
them. 

February 12. Today the flock numbered 
twenty-two and we followed them from 
place to place for about three hours. 
They were on the move a good share of 
the time, moving along through the 
maples, feeding as they went; then away 
across the fields to a gully, where they 
drank from the brook and cracked a few 
pods from a locust; then back to the 
maples again; then on down the street, 
flying on to the roof of a house, to pick 
in the snow, and on another house they 
found the gutter full of maple seed-pods, 
and such a scramble as there was then, 
about a dozen birds lined up along the 
gutter, pushing and crowding each other 
to get at the seeds! Here my camera 
missed fire, and I lost the best oppor- 
tunity I have ever had for a picture of 
them. 

Shortly after this, they went away 


Hotes from Fieln and Study 
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across the fields, and we did not see them 
again. 

During the following week, several 
people reported to me having seen from 
two to five or six birds. 

February 19. We saw three males and 
one female for a little while in the morning. 

February 21. Two lots (reported to me 
as twenty or thirty) were seen by three 
different people. 


a 
EVENING GROSBEAK 


February 23. Saw three this morning 
and again in the afternoon. 

February 26. There were six of the 
Grosbeaks in Mr. Tyler’s yard. They 
were feeding on maple seeds, found on 
either side of the walk where the snow 
was gone. 

March 5. There were six of them in the 
maples and evergreens in this same yard 
this morning, and we saw them go down 
to the walk and work at the maple seeds. 

I do not doubt but that these birds 
have been here constantly since February 
8, as a number of people have reported 
seeing them, and I have seen them nearly 
every time that I went out to look for 
them.—Verp1 Burtcu, Branchport, N. Y. 


Nesting of the Carolina Wren 


Of this Wren Chapman says: “The 
cozy nooks and corners about the home 
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of man which prove so attractive to the 
House Wren have no charms for this bird. 
His wild nature demands the freedom of 
the forests, and he shows no disposition to 
adapt himself to new conditions.” Other 
authors say much the same thing, so I 
was surprised and interested, this sum- 
mer, to find a pair of Carolina Wrens 
nesting in a situation which might be 
more properly described as “in” rather 
than “about the home of man;” and one, 
too, which had been chosen in former 
years by House Wrens as a building-site. 

I had seen a pair of the birds twice 
during the spring, in the fields two or 
three blocks from my sister’s house, 
which is in the outskirts of the city of 
Asbury Park, not far from Deal Lake. 

Early in June, she reported them as 
being about the house, and by the second 
week they were seen to be prospecting 
for a nest. The site chosen was on a beam 
in the corner of my sister’s little summer- 
kitchen, next to the door. This is enclosed 
by latticework, but has an open doorway 
about five or six feet from the door of the 
real kitchen. There is a constant passing 
in and out, especially by the children. 
House Wrens disputed over the occupancy 
of this corner with the English Sparrows 
for a number of years, until they were 
given a little house of their own in the 
yard. 

By June 16, they had begun to build. 
On that date my sister and family went 
away for a short visit. When she returned, 
on June 23, the nest appeared to be com- 
pleted. There was at least one egg in the 
nest on June 26, for I got a ladder, and 
felt in it, as it was too high and too dark 
to see. 

The father bird was very assiduous in 
his attentions to the mother, bringing her 
food continually. In coming to the nest, 
he first perched on a tree outside and sang 
his joyous song. He never flew to the 
nest direct, however, but always chose a 
roundabout way, often hopping up from 
branch to branch of the rose bush which, 
runs up the latticework, concealed by its 
leaves, then darting through, and so up 
to the nest. 
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On July 10, my brother tried to take a 
picture of the nest. I was very anxious 
to get one, but did not think he would 
have to disturb the birds as much as he 
did, and that, too, without getting the 
picture, as he frightened her off the nest 
in the attempt. He reported that the 
young birds had hatched out. The mother 
was a very close sitter, and I had not seen 
her, up to that time, although, of course, 
my sister had. 

On July 20, I walked over to my sister’s 
and found that I was just half an hour too 
late to see the young Wrens fly from the 
nest. The mother was in evidence, 
though, very much excited, and keeping 
up her peculiar metallic warning cry all 
the morning. I thought at first she was 
scolding us, as we investigated the hedge, 
trying to find her babies, but later de- 
cided that she was warning them to stay 
perfectly still; and so well did they obey 
her, that it was quite a while before I 
discovered one of them hidden in a 
clump of plants by the porch next door. 
It was almost on top of me while I was 
looking for it. 

That was the only one I did see, too, 
although we knew there were three. I 
had counted them myself, one day, when 
they were being fed, and my sister had 
seen the three as they flew. 

That was the last seen of the family 
this summer, but we are hoping to renew 
the acquaintance next year. The songs 
of the male—loud, clear and ringing—was 
especially enjoyable in the early mornings. 
— Miss Emma vAN GILLUWE, Ocean 
Grove, N. J. 


Notes from Gardiner’s Island 


It had always been my wish to visit 
this island Eden, to study its wonderful 
waterfowl life, and on March 24, 1910, in 
company with Mr. S. V. LaDow, it was 
my good fortune to get there in an open 
motor boat from Greenport. On Novem- 
ber 26, Mr. LaDow and I again visited the 
island, this time in company with Mr. W: 
DeW. Miller, of the Museum of Natural 
History at New York. On both occasions 
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the sights we saw would probably be im- 
possible now anywhere else on the Atlan- 
tic coast north of Chesapeake Bay, so 
I thought it might interest readers of 
Bird-Lore to give in brief the results of 
the two trips, especially as few ornitholo- 
gists seem to have visited the island at 
those seasons of the year. 

It was with no small amount of satis- 
faction that, on November 26, we looked 
into one pond and almost at a glance saw 
American Megansers, Baldpates, Red- 
heads and Ruddy Ducks, swimming by, 
fifty yards off shore. The entire absence 
of the so-called “fresh-water” Ducks in 
March was compensated for by a flock of 
some 2,000 Brant. They were standing 
in the marshes of the North Shore Inlet, 
and, when they flew up in great masses, 
many thousand ducks which covered the 
waters of the inlet took alarm and flew up 
too. For fully five minutes the air was 
black with waterfowl, flying east, west, 
north and south, the Ducks quacking and 
the Geese honking; then they formed in 
one great flock and streamed out to sea. 
The majority were Black Ducks, Whistlers 
and Buffleheads, but there were probably 
many other species. It certainly was a 
wonderful and impressive sight. By far 
the most abundant Duck in March was 
the Whistler, and hardly five minutes 
passed, during the whole day, when we 
did not see some. They were in the bay, 
in the ponds and inlets, in the ocean, or 
sitting in hundreds along the beach, and 
from the highest hills in the center of the 
island we could hear the musical whistling 
of their wings out at sea. 

Land-birds were comparatively scarce 
on both trips. Four Fish Hawks and a 
great Blue Heron were noted in March. 
On November 26, thirteen Great Blue 
Herons were seen, eleven of them in one 
flock. Below I give a list of the waterfowl 
seen on both trips, with an approximation 
of their numbers, which will probably 
seem greatly exaggerated; but every 
effort was used to be accurate, and it is 
likely that the eye, entirely untrained to 
such numbers, is unable to take in the 
real amount. 
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Species Nov. 26 
American Merganser. 25 
Red-breasted Merganser . 25 100 
Mallard . 

Black Duck 

Baldpate 

Redhead : 
American Scaup Duck 
Whistler 

Bufflehead 

Old-squaw 

American Scoter 
White-winged Scoter 
Surf Scoter . Gein 
ng. ae er 12 
Brant . Se 2,000 
—Luptow Griscom, New York City. 


March 24 


2,000 


Some Nesting Notes 


The following notes are the result of 
two days’ observations,—one day in the 
Puente and Coyote Hills, and the other 
in the willow bottoms of the San Gabriel 
River. 

On May 1, 1910, I found the following 
nests: Two California Jay nests, one in 
an oak tree 4 feet from the ground, 
shallow-bowl-shaped, a foundation of dry 
oak twigs lined with dark brown plant 
fiber, contained three young just hatched 
and one egg just hatching. The other 
nest was six feet from the ground similar 
in construction and lined with the same 
plant fiber; it contained five young, 
partly feathered out. 

Several Red-wing Blackbird nests in 
the La Habra Valley, along Coyote 
Creek. A typical one was in a weed at the 
edge of the water, two feet above the 
water level, composed of dry grass, and 
contained three well-incubated eggs. 

In the Coyote Hills I found the follow- 
ing: A California Linnet’s nest in a tree 
tobacco plant beside the road, six feet 
from the ground, of weed stems and twigs 
lined with small cottony leaves of mullen, 
contained four well-incubated eggs. 

A Thrasher’s nest, species undeter- 
mined, in a sage-bush two and one-half 
feet from the ground, bowl-shaped, of 
coarse sticks lined with rootlets. contained 
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one egg. The bird was sitting, and slipped 
away when I approached. 

A Roadrunner’s nest, in a cactus patch, 
three feet from the ground, a shallow 
platform of sticks lined with grass, con- 
tained two young and two eggs. The old 
bird came back while I was there, but 
sneaked away again without making a 
sound. 

A Say’s Phoebe nest 
derrick which was not in use, on 
five-foot timbers, standing on end in the 
corner, made of fine grass, rootlets and 
small clods of earth, lined with wool and 
a little horse-hair, contained two fresh 
eggs; two more were laid later. 

An Anthony’s Towhee nest, in an elder 
tree, seven feet from the ground, made 
entirely of grass, contained three eggs, 
marked heavily for this species. 

Saw several Cactus Wrens’ nests, but 
could not reach them for the cactus. 
Found one in columnar cactus three feet 
from the ground. It was retort-shaped, 


in an oil-well 
two 


with the opening at the side, with thick, 
compact walls of dry grass and sticks lined 


with feathers; contained four fresh salmon- 
pink eggs. 

A Black-tailed Gnatcatcher’s nest, in a 
bush 2 feet from the ground, deep cup- 
shaped, of shreds of bark and lichens 
together with spider-web, and lined with 
rabbit fur, contained three young and an 
egg. 

On May 15, 1910, in the willows along 
the San Gabriel river, southwest of 
Artesia, I found the following nests: 

A Song Sparrow’s nest, in a willow tree, 
six feet from the ground, of sticks and 
marsh grass lined with finer grass, con- 
tained four well-incubated eggs. 

A Western Black Phoebe nest, in a 
willow tree that leaned almost horizon- 
tally over the water, on the end of a short 
dead stub that grew out from the under 
side of the tree at an angle of about 45°, 
made of mud and strips of bark, lined 
with bark and hair, contained two young. 
This species usually builds on buildings or 
bridges here. 

A Thrasher’s nest, same species as noted 
above, in a willow tree, six feet from the 
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ground, of willow twigs lined with rootlets. 
The nest was empty but the female was 
sitting on it, and both birds made a fuss 
when I approached. 

Found a number of Willow Goldfinch’s 
nests; a typical one was in a willow sap- 
ling at the edge of the river, seven feet 
from the ground, cup-shaped, of soft 
plant fiber lined with willow and thistle- 
down; contained three eggs. 

Found three Arkansas Kingbird’s nests, 
could not reach two, the third was in a 
willow tree about twenty feet from the 
ground, of small sticks and grass, thickly 
lined with white cow-hair; contained three 
eggs. 

A Hummingbird’s nest, species 
determined, on a small horizontal limb of 
a willow tree, ten feet from the ground 
and three feet from the trunk of the tree. 
Made of white cottony plant down held 
together by spiders’ web; contained two 
fresh eggs. The female was very tame, 
and came back to the nest while I was in 
the tree. 

A Black-headed Grosbeak’s nest, in 
young willows and blackberry vines, five 
feet from the ground, a flimsy structure 
of sticks lined with rootlets, contained 
three well-incubated eggs. The male bird 
was sitting and remained nearby, but I 
did not see the female——Joun McB. 
ROBERTSON. . 
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Notes from Illinois 


During the winter of 1909-1910, 
several White-crowned Sparrows took up 
their winter quarters in our near vicinity. 
They were recorded several times during 
the winter, being found at different 
places. 

It was very much of a surprise to find 
a.Lesser Scaup Duck on a small creek 
very near my home on June 25. It 
stayed there for several days. 

The finding of the Song Sparrows and 
Red-winged Blackbirds on Christmas 
Day was very surprising also, and it was 
with wonder that we saw the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker for the first time that day. 

A Carolina Rail, or Sora, remained in 
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our neighborhood during the whole sea- 
son, from spring to fall. It was last seen 
on December 27, a day before a heavy 
rain. 

A White-crowned Sparrow was seen on 
January 20, of this year. 

The first Robin was seen, this year, on 
February 6. Early as this was, it was only 
ten days ahead of the migration of its 
fellows. I believe the migration of Robins, 
Bluebirds, Meadowlarks, Wild Ducks, 
Killdeers and Song Sparrows was the 
earliest ever known. They all came on the 
same day, the sixteenth of February.— 
GeorcE E. Exstau, Rantoul, Iil. 


A Dove’s Nest in Sphagnum 


In May, 1909, while botanizing on the 
Cranberry Island, of Buckeys Lake, in 
Licking Co., Ohio, the writer came upon 
a nest of the Mourning Dove which, from 
its unusual situation, seems worthy of 
notice. Instead of being built in a tree, it 
had been built on the ground in the 
sphagnum, among cranberries and cat- 
tails, as seen in the illustration. The nest 
itself was very slight, consisting of a few 
twigs laid on the sphagnum, It did not 
serve in any degree to elevate the nest- 
lings above the moss near it nor to keep 
them dry. On the contrary, it was thor- 
oughly soaked and, with the accumulated 
excrement from the young birds, which at 
the time of discovery were nearly grown, 
presented as ilthy an appearance as 
possible. Such apparently unsanitary 
surroundings did not seem, however, to 
affect the young birds nor to disturb 
them, for they were healthy and happy at 
the time of discovery. 

The selection of such a nesting-site was 
not due to any lack of trees and bushes 
suitable for nests of the sort usually built 
by the Mourning Dove, for there were 
numerous alders and maples nearby. 
Moreover, the writer is inclined to believe 
that this was not merely the idiosyncrasy 
of the particular bird, but a habit shared 
by others. At any rate, during the sum- 
mer of 1910 he found another nest in the 
same place under exactly similar condi- 
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tions. The successful issue of a nest in 
such a situation is dependent on the ab- 
sence of enemies of the eggs and nestlings. 
It is interesting to note that this condition 
is almost perfectly met in the Buckeye 
Lake bog. It is surrounded on all sides 
by deep water, which prevents the ingress 
of predaceous animals. Snakes are very 
rare and, during the summer, mammals 


THE DOVES’ NEST 


are equally so, being limited to an occa- 
sional mouse or a straggling rabbit. It 
may very well be that this is the reason 
for the selection of this nesting-site. One 
can easily imagine that so slipshod an 
architect as the Dove would prefer, 
when possible, to avoid even the necessity 
of building a nest sufficiently secure to 
keep its occupants from falling through. 
—Rosert Griccs, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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Photographing a Kingfisher Interior 


The article in the November—December 
number of Brrp-Lore, by Mr. Dwight 
Franklin, concerning the photographing 
of Kingfishers, calls to mind an experience 
of mine, in a similar line, during my 
college work. 

In the spring of 1901, while at Cornell, 
I was assigned to write up the habits of 
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the KingfiSher, for a course in Ornithology, 
and, as I knew of a convenient nest, I 
determined to illustrate my paper, if 
possible. The accompanying prints are 
the result of that endeavor, and the modus 
operandi of their taking may be of interest. 
I want to say, however, that the real 
credit of the photographic work belongs 
to a friend of mine, Pettis by name, who 
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was the one to actually manipulate the 
camera. 

The hole was in a sandy bank, so we 
dug away from in front till the nest was 
revealed, at a depth of about four feet. 
It consisted of a rough pile of sticks, 
feathers and rubbish, and was occupied 
by the full set of eggs. Judging that the 
mother would be sitting most of the time, 
we walled up the excavation, except the 
entrance hole, 
made a place to 
set the camera, 
and adjourned 
till next day. 

On our return, 
the female was 
“at home,” and 
apparently not 
at all concerned 
by our remodel- 
ing of her resi- 
dence, so we set 
up the camera 
as per schedule. 
To solve the 
problem of let- 
ting light back 
into that four- 
foot hole, with- 
out using flash- 
light or other 
apparatus, I sug- 
gested the set- 
ting of the 
camera close to 
the mouth of the 
hole. I stood 
back of it, and 
with a bright, 
plain watch-case 
threw a beam of 
light down the tunnel, and moved it all 
around, illuminating each part. 

Although it must have taken several 
seconds for each exposure, the birds 
remained perfectly still; for our prints 
are fairly clear, considering the conditions, 
and show both nest, birds and eggs. 

The nest was restored and, in due time, 
the eggs hatched.—T. J. Moon. 


Book Hews and Reviews 


Birps AND MAMMALS OF THE 1909 ALEX- 
ANDER ALASKA ExpepiTIon. Univ. of 
Calif. Pub. in Zoél., VII, 1911, pp. 9- 
172; pls. 6, figs. 3. 

Mr. Swarth, with one assistant, devoted 
the period between April 8 and October 1, 
1909, to the exploration, in a twenty-eight- 
foot gasolene launch, of the Sitkan dis- 
trict of Alaska. He visited sixteen islands 
and six mainland localities, and, as a 
result of his observations, records 137 
species and sub-species of birds. His 
critical and biographical notes on these 
occupy pages 28 to 112 of this publication, 
and contain much of value and interest. 

Under ‘Distributional Considerations,’ 
some of the more interesting problems 
presented by the life of the region are 
discussed, and attention is called to the 
fact, already mentioned in the body of the 
paper, that certain species of the interior, 
like Geothlypis trichas occidentalis and 
Empidonax trailli alnorum, apparently 


reach the coast by following down river 
valleys where conditions are favorable— 
F. M. C. 


Tue LINNET OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: 
A Problem in Speciation. By JosEPH 
GRINNELL. Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
Zoil., VII, 1911, pp. 179-195. 


‘ The Linnet, or House Finch(Carpo- 
dacus mexicanus frontalis), was introduced 
into the Hawaiina Islands, probably about 
forty years ago, from the vicinity of San 
Francisco, and Mr. Grinnell here calls 
attention to and discusses the fact that 
Hawaiian males of this bird have those 
parts which in California specimens are 
normally red, colored yellow or orange. 

It is well known that the red colors of 
caged male Purple, as well as House 
Finches, change by molt to saffron or 
yellow, as a result. This has commonly 
been supposed to be due to change of 
food, though, in one instance, Beebe has 
shown that a Purple Finch which had 
worn a yellow plumage for several years, 


when moved from a “dark cage” to one 
which was exposed to full sunlight, re- 
gained its red colors at one molt. 

Mr. Grinnell discusses at length the 
various factors which may have been 
patent in producing this surprisingly 
uniform and rapid change in the Hawaiian 
House Finches, and well says that they 
“may lie among a multitude of elements 
constituting the environmental complex.” 
Temperature, humidity, change of food, 
and reduction of enemies, however, are 
not believed to have played a part. Rather 
it is suggested that the close-breeding 
incident to insularity may have resulted 
in physiological inability to reproduce in 
full the elements which enter into the 
composition of a red feather. The author 
truly concludes that “the problem is an 
attractive one for investigation,” ‘and he 
invites attention to it in a most suggestive 
manner.—F. M. C. 


BREWSTER’S WARBLER. By WALTER 
Faxon. Memoirs of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy at Harvard Col- 
lege, Vol. XE, No. 2, pp. 57-78, with 
one colored plate ‘to be supplied). 


Looked at from the varying points of 
view of the faunal, the systematic, or the 
evolutional ornithologist, it would be 
difficult to find a more fascinating prob- 
lem than the relationship of Brewster’s 
and Lawrence’s Warblers with the Golden- 
winged and Blue-winged, which they are 
intermediates between. We _ therefore 
welcome an article entitled Brewster’s 
Warbler, published in January of this 
year, by Mr. Walter Faxon. In this 
article, he not only brings together the 
existing data and cites the various theories 
advanced to explain them, giving each the 
weight which it seems to him to merit, 
but gives an extremely interesting account 
of a series of careful personal observations 
on three Brewster’s Warblers which 
spent the past summer within the narrow 
confines of a maple swamp at Lexington, 
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Mass. Two of these birds were females, 
both mated to Golden-wing males, and 
each raised a brood of young birds. One 
brood of these young was composed en- 
tirely of Brewster’s Warblers. In the 
other brood, all but probably one, were 
Brewster’s Warblers, and that one a 
Golden-wing. The third, a male, was de- 
feated in competition with a Golden-wing 
for at least one of the Brewster’s Warbler 
females, and passed the summer unmated. 

Much of the zodlogical research of the 
present day may be divided roughly, into 
two classes. In the first, data gleaned 
from nature in the field is correlated and 
explained. In the second, artificial con- 
ditions are brought to bear on some par- 
ticular problem the investigator has in 
mind, a method most frequently met with 
in university laboratories. Mr. Faxon, a 
scientist trained in the first method, baf- 
fled by the difficulty of the problem he 
is dealing with, appeals to the second 
method for aid. If Golden-winged and 
Blue-winged Warblers could be crossed, 
and the succeeding generations bred in 


an aviary, we should finally have definite 
data to back up or disprove our theories! 
It may be that not until this is done shall 
we have the desired proof. It would in- 
deed have been difficult to establish and 
prove the laws of Mendelian inheritance 
(which appear to be operative in these 


Warblers) by artificial animal 
breeding. 

Yet if Brewster’s and Lawrence’s 
Warblers truly are Mendelian derivatives 
of the Golden-wing and Blue-wing, we 
will get a certain light on the place of 
Mendelian inheritance in nature and its 
value in species formation from such 
observations as Mr. Faxon records, 
which no amount of artificial experiment 
would yield. 

The paper would be more complete 
prefaced with a clear statement of what 
the Brewster’s and Lawrence’s War- 
blers are, and how each differs from 
the Golden-winged Warbler on the one 
hand and the Blue-winged Warbler on 
the other; but, after all, a person 
unfamiliar with the birds can get such 
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information from any good text-book 
which deals with our Warblers. The 
inconclusiveness of this paper but gives 
us hope that it will be followed by others 
containing the results of further obser- 
vation, or of experiments such as Mr. 
Faxon has suggested. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tae Aux.—The April number opens 
with an announcement, by Mr. John E. 
Thayer, of the discovery of the “Eggs of 
the Spoonbill Sandpiper (Eurynorhyn- 
chus pygmeus).” A set of four was 
obtained near Cape Serdze, in northeast- 
ern Siberia, by Capt F. Kleinschmidt, 
who also secured breeding birds and 
downy young. The eggs and young are 
figured in color, and it is of interest to 
observe that the peculiar form of the bill 
of the adult has developed in the young by 
the time of hatching. It is to be regretted 
that the account of so rare a species 
should be so meager in outline. 

For a painstaking study of the “Nest 
Life of the Screech Owl,” Miss A. R. 
Sherman’s observations are to be com- 
mended, and such papers are valuable 
contributions to the life histories of birds. 
In lighter vein is Mrs. F. M. Bailey’s 
sketch, ‘“‘A Drop of Four Thousand Feet,” 
which, in spite of its blood-curdling title, 
merely relates the incidents of a trip 
down the mountains of New Mexico. 
Under the caption “Concealing Color- 
ation Again,” Messrs. Thomas Barbour 
and J. C. Phillips review at considerable 
length Mr. A. H. Thayer’s recent book, 
and make mince-meat of some of the con- 
tentions set forth in its pages. A review 
of Tracey’s “Significance of White Mark- 
ings, etc.,” at p. 278 of “The Auk,” 
should be read in this connection. 

A carefully prepared local list is that of 
Mr. H. Lacey on “The Birds of Kerrville, 
Texas, and Vicinity,” also that of Mr. 
A. W. Honeywill, Jr., entitled “Notes on 
Some Summer and Fall Birds of the 
Crooked Lake Region, Minnesota,” in 
both of which articles maps add to their 
value. Again, however, attention may be 
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called to the lack of consistency in the use 
of trinomials which the editor permits. 
The old method prevails in Mr. Kerr’s 
list, the modern in Mr. Honeywill’s, and 
the reader is left in doubt as to whether 
“The Auk” is up-to-date or not. 

Revision of the new Check-List is 
already in order, and we have “Notes 
Extending the Ranges of Certain Birds on 
the Pacific Slope,” wherein Mr. J. H. 
Bowles furnishes new information con- 
cerning nearly forty species. Mr. J. C. 
Phillips records ““Ten Years of Observa- 
tion on the Migration of Anatide at 
Wenham Lake, Mass.,’”’ and believes that 
the diminution of wildfowl amounts to 
nearly twenty-five per cent. Mr. C. H. 
Kennedy supplies ‘‘Notes on the Fruit- 
eating Habits of the Sage Thrasher in the 
Yakima Valley,” pointing out, especially, 
the damage done to clusters of grapes by 
birds that puncture the fruit in order to 
sip the juice. 

A critical revision of “The Bahaman 
Species of Geothlypis”’ is from the pen of 
Mr. W. E. Clyde Todd. The group is 
boldly divided into three races of one 
species, a rational synthesis that might 
well be applied to other confused groups 
which today are little more than un- 
digested masses of names. 

The annual list of members of the 
A. O. U. closes the number.—J. D., Jr. 


THE Conpor.—Of the eight principal 
articles in the March number of ‘The 
Condor,’ the opening one, by Florence 
Merriam Bailey, entitled ‘The Oasis of 
the Llano,’ has a special interest in show- 
ing the marked effect of topography on 
the distribution of bird life. The wind- 
swept plains of western Texas afford com- 
paratively little variety in bird or plant 
life, but along the eastern edge of the 
Staked Plains the Llano drops off sud- 
denly, forming in some places a precipi- 
tous wall 400 to 500 feet in height. Here 
trees and shrubs find shelter from the 
winds, and the variety of vegetation 
attracts a number of birds, so that the 
Llano wall actually becomes an oasis in 
the otherwise arid Plains. 
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A brief paper by Willard on “The Blue- 
throated Hummingbird,’ illustrated by 
four photographs, forms a welcome contri- 
bution to the life history of this compara- 
tively little-known species. The observa- 
tions on which it is based were made, 
during several years, in the Huachuca 
Mountains, in Arizona. Under the title 
‘Odds and Ends,’ Joseph Mailliard gives 
notes on the Wood Duck, the two Egrets, 
the Little Brown Crane, and the Western 
Tanager in California. In speaking of the 
Egret (Herodias egretta), he says: “In 
view of the fact that this species was at 
one time nearly extinct in this state, it is 
encouraging to the advocates of bird pro- 
tection to note that these Egrets are 
increasing in numbers.” 

Gilman’s article on the ‘Doves of the 
Pima Reservation’ contains full and inter- 
esting notes on the four species which 
occur in this section of southwestern 
Arizona. Rockwell’s ‘Notes on the Nest- 
ing of the Forster and Black Terns in 
Colorado,’ illustrated with 7 half-tones, 
are the latest contribution to the impor- 
tant-series of papers on the birds of the 
Barr Lake region, published in recent 
volumes of ‘The Condor.’ The extensive 
irrigation projects in eastern Colorade 
have brought about marked changes in 
the local avifauna, and in this region have 
caused a decided increase in the abundance 
of certain water birds. A striking illustra- 
tion of this change is afforded in the case 
of these two Terns, which 30 or 40 years ago 
were rare, but are now common summer 
residents. In Peck’s ‘Summer Birds of 
Willow Creek Valley, Malheur county, 
Oregon,’ will be found brief notes on 74 
species in a little-known section in the 
eastern part of the state. An illustration 
of the curious places in which birds.may 
sometimes be found is furnished by the 
note that, “on July 8, 1910, a Wilson 
Snipe was flushed from a sage bush!” 
Jay’s paper on the ‘Nesting of the Cali- 
fornia Cuckoo in Los Angeles county’ 
and Carriger and Ray’s ‘April Day List 
of Calaveras Valley Birds’ are chiefly of 
local interest. The latter article includes a 
nominal list of 50 species.—T. S. P. 
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Ways and Means 


OLLOWING out the suggestion of beginning at home to conserve 
hk national resources, how may public sentiment be most surely and sym- 
pathetically aroused to take hold of the matter in a practical way? 

Undoubtedly, the first step is to educate the public to recognize and ap- 
preciate home resources; the next, to demonstrate what may be done with 
such resources. 

A simple and opportune method of educating public sentiment is through 
public and traveling libraries. There are at least two valid reasons why 
libraries should engage in such an undertaking. 

In the first place, a library is doing its best work when it makes a direct 
appeal to all classes and all ages along some line of vital importance. 

A subject of such importance is the one under consideration, because it 
touches the welfare and interests of the entire community. 

In the second place, by means of circulating the very best kinds of informa- 
tion, a library can quietly and effectively accomplish, at relatively small 
expense, what could scarcely be done with ten times the same amount of 
money and effort, in lectures, personal appeals and desultory experiments. 

If the Audubon Societies should ask the librarians in their respective 
states to codperate with them in developing the educational side of home 
resources, a very broad and far-reaching movement would be speedily in 
operation. 

Why not begin by giving to each library, not already so equipped, a set 
of bulletins and pamphlets relating to forestry, agriculture, horticulture, 
economic ornithology and entomology, with a copy of the state game laws, 
a copy of Brrp-Lorg, a collection of National Audubon leaflets, and as much 
more nature-study material as may be available? 

To this initial gift, add the request that a special shelf or table be set aside 
for the purpose of displaying this material as attractively as possible. 

Every progressive librarian will be glad to add such a department to his 
library, and will see that simple, durable bindings are put upon all unbound 
printed matter, to offset the wear and tear of use and circulation. 

A special effort should be made to invite teachers and pupils, particularly 
those whose equipment for nature-study work is limited, to utilize this “home 
resources” corner in the town or village library as a factor in the school work. 
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From time to time, special nature-study exhibits might be added to the 
attractions of the corner. School exhibits along this same line would also be 
of general interest to the public, and by means of them our common schools 
and the busy, indifferent grown-ups might pleasantly and profitably be drawn 
into a more intimate relationship. 

To successfully further such a method of educating public sentiment, the 
Audubon Societies should prepare, each year, a list of up-to-date publications 
on this very complex subject of home resources, and send a copy of the same 
to each library with the request that as many additions as are within its means 
be made to the new department. 

The traveling library offers as great, if not greater, advantages than the 
stationary library in this work of distributing information. By means of 
it, even the most remote hamlet in the state can be reached. Statistics show 
that the traveling library meets with a ready welcome, almost without ex- 
ception. 

How many traveling libraries has each state? How many distinctively 
nature-study libraries? How general is their circulation, not only in the 
homes, but also in the schools of the state? 

In any enterprise, codperation is the key to success. Nature-study is a 
subject important to all the people, whether in school or out. Let us seek the 
aid of our great public library system in bringing within the reach of every one 
the best information possible, as a basis for the work of conserving home re- 
sources.—A. H. W. 

A Request 


Will readers of the School Department of Birrp-Lore who live in localities 
frequented by the European Starling kindly send in notes of its winter and 
summer distribution, relation to other species, food, habits, song and increase? 
It is important that this introduced species should be studied and become as 
widely known as possible, in order that its movements and habits shall be 
accurately followed. 


FOR TEACHERS 
Migration Afterthoughts 


ITH bird-study, as with everything else, the most exciting part is 

\ \ supposed to be the most important, or, at least, the most interesting. 

Without questioning either the importance or the absorbing 

attraction of the migration movements of birds, especially during the spring, 

there is still a wealth of material left for bird-students to get hold of through- 
out the rest of the year. 

May and June bring mating, nesting and the full song-period, for most 

of our bird-population in the northern United States. But just how to settle 
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down to a connected study of a few species, the ordinary run, as it were, of 
permanent and summer residents, after the thrilling chase of the multitude 
of spring migrants, is quite a problem, and one far more taxing upon the 
teacher than upon the ordinary observer. 

Warm, sluggish days dispose the pupils to lag in their school-work. Eyes 
turn longingly out-of-doors, and the one desirable goal of all normal children 
is vacation. 

Why not let all of nature possible into the school-room and inio the school- 
books at this season, and make the pupils feel that contact with nature is 
essential to their daily health, joy and success? 

Migration naturally raises many questions, few of which can be adequately 
answered, it is true, but most of which lead to fruitful discussion. 

One teacher suggested migration as the subject for a nature composition 
to pupils in the lower grades. Many and unusual were the ideas brought 
forth, but two points were evidently impressed upon the mind of every pupil, 
namely, the distance and the dangers of migratory journeys. 

Taking these two points as a basis, suppose the teacher goes on to connect 
the fact of migration with the welfare of the bird, its place in nature and rela- 
tion to man. 

A scheme something as follows might aid in making these important 
connections clear: 

( 1. Welfare of the Bird. 

| a. Secures safe and congenial nesting-sites for many species. 
b. Secures a change of food for many species. 
c. Probably secures a greater supply of food for nestlings. 


d. Enables many species to get the benefit of the locality best suited 
to them at all seasons of the year. 
2. Bird’s Place in Nature. 
a. Distributes birds over wide land-areas at the season when they 
are needed. 

MIGRATION b. Gives birds the chance to do their proper work in nature of des- 
| troying seeds, destroying insects, distributing seeds, making 
| soil, acting as scavengers. 

3. Bird’s Relation to Man. 

a. Brings birds into beneficial relations to man in agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry. 

b. Sometimes brings birds into non-beneficial relations to man in 
agriculture, horticulture. 

c. Brings birds into beneficial relations to man with reference to his 
health, with reference to his enjoyment of life. 


Note.—Bring out clearly the reason why birds are occasionally non-beneficial in 
agriculture and horticulture, by virtue of man’s creating an abnormal food-supply within 
a limited area. Examples: Rice-fields and Bobolinks; grain-fields and Red-winged 
Blackbirds. 

Or, try making a geography lesson less humdrum, by following out the 
principal migration routes of the birds of North America. 
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A. Route of Golden Plover and Some of the Wading Birds: 

Nest in Arctic Circle up to 81° in June; Labrador in August; coast of Nova Scotii; 
1,800 miles over Atlantic ocean to eastern West Indies; 600 miles to eastern coast of 
South America; southern Brazil and the prairie region of Argentina, September to 
March; Guatemala and Texas in March; prairies of the Mississippi Valley in April; 
Northern United States and to the Arctic Circle in May. Route from Argentina and 
Brazil to Texas and Guatemala not yet known. 16,000-mile trip. 

Allantic Coast Route of Fifty New England Species: 

Follow coast from New England to Florida; 1. Florida through Bahamas or Cuba, 
to Hayti; Hayti to Porto Rico, Lesser Antilles and South America. 2. Florida to Cuba, 
Jamaica and South America. 3. ‘Bobolink route,” Cuba direct to South America. 


Note.—From New England to South America, 2,000 miles; from Florida to Cuba, 
150 miles; from Cuba to Jamaica, 90 miles; from Cuba direct to South America, 700 
miles. 

C.—Altlantic Coast Route of Most Eastern Species: 

Atlantic Coast to Florida; northwestern Florida southwest, across Gulf of M®xico, 
700 miles; Central and South America. : 

Note.—Very few species take the easier passage along the Florida coast to Cuba, 
Yucatan, and, so on, to Central and South America. 


D.—Mississippi Valley Route: 
Louisiana; Gulf of Mexico at its widest point; Central and South America. 


Notre.—Species from Middle States use this route. 


E.—Plains and Rocky Mountains Route to Mexico and Central America. 
F.—Pacific Coast Route to Mexico and Central America. 
NoTE:—Migratory routes of many ocean species unknown. 


Drawing teachers might easily take advantage of this opportunity to have 
pupils draw carefully the map of North and South America, marking in heavy 
or colored lines the migration routes of our birds, and distinguishing in some 
fashion their respective points of departure and destination. 

Indeed, what a very pleasant task teaching and studying would be, if all 
the hard, dry facts in books were made clear and vivid by presenting real, 
live, activities of the great world, in which each thing and each creature has a 
part to play. 

Note.—Routes of Migration as given above are taken from data gathered by Mr. 


Wells Cooke: ‘‘Some New Facts about the Migration of Birds.” 
See ““Yearbook of Department of Agriculture, 1903.” 


The Story of a Hummingbird 


From the middle of May until late in September, or even the first of October, 
the smallest bird we know visits our flowers and blossoming vines in search of 
nectar and insects. Measure on a piece of paper three and a fourth inches, 
which is the length of this tiny creature from the tip of its long tube-like bill 
to the very end of its short tail. 

With a whirr and a flash, it comes and goes, hovering and poising on its 
swiftly beating wings, now searching a morning-glory cup, now a nasturtium. 
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Where the horse-chestnut grows, the little Hummingbird appears with the 
blossoms of this tree—at least, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, this was true. 

A glimpse of a Ruby-throat makes one sure of the male. The female’s 
throat is just whitish, without bright color. Stripped of its brilliant, irides- 
cent, green feathers, the Hummingbird’s body is no larger around ‘than one’s 
finger, yet so powerful are the muscles of this mite that it is stronger for its 
size than most other birds. 

With minute insects and the sweet honey of flowers for food, and wings so 
tireless that they seem forever in motion, what a life must this little bird lead, 
making the rounds of gardens and vine-covered porches from sunrise until 
dewfall! 

And yet it has come hundreds of miles over long stretches of land from 
Central America and Mexico, to find a place to put its tiniest of nests. If 
you will split a walnut or some round nut about the size of a walnut, and 
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TONGUES OF HUMMINGBIRDS 


cover it with light-colored lichens, and then, with the skill of a fairy, line the 
inside snugly, you will have some idea of the size of the Hummingbird’s nest. 

There is just room for two truly wee, white eggs. When the nest is all 
finished, set, as it usually is, on the limb of a tree, it looks so like a knot in 
the bark of the tree that the sharpest eye, having once found it, can hardly 
discover it a second time. 

Although so small, no bird shows more courage in defending its nest than 
the beautiful ‘““Ruby-throat.’”” Even the Kingbird and quarrelsome English 
Sparrow draw back from its fierce attacks, as it darts like a bewitched arrow 
among these larger birds. 

I used to watch the Hummingbird, when a child, as it visited each flower 
along the broad beds which ran about the piazza of my home. Never seeing 
one alight, I believed that the little hummer never rested. Roses, lilies, scarlet 
runner, honeysuckle, and other blossoming plants, made the dazzling visitor 
welcome; but of all the flowers then about the piazza, the morning-glories 
seemed most in favor. 

It was at this time that I used to hunt for fairies. When the dew fell at 
night, I was sure it had something to do with these little people. 

Years after, on a hot August day, I was again watching the Hummingbird 
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feed about this flower-bordered piazza. Walking to a bed of nasturtiums, I 
picked a large bouquet, so large indeed, that it was hard to hold all the flowers 
I had picked in one hand. 

Half kneeling by the bed, with eyes fixed on the unwieldy bouquet, I was 
suddenly aware of a fairy just above my hand. It was very beautiful and 
glittered green and many colors in the sunlight. Holding my breath and 
making never a move, I still felt sure the beating of my heart would frighten 
this lovely creature away. But no! it sipped honey from the flowers in my 


HUMMER BROODING YOUNG 


hand and, most wonderful of all, for a brief moment, alighted on my fore- 
finger. 

When it darted away with a flash and a whirr, I saw that it was a Humming- 
bird—but that really made little difference. It had seemed just like a fairy, 
and I have always felt sure, since then, how fairies feel and how they act. 

Of course, the next impulse was to see if I could not attract the Humming- 
bird again to my hand. So, walking very softly and slowly around a cedar 
hedge, I found it resting on a low branch, over a bed of blue larkspur. I cannot 
tell you how much I wished it would come to me a second-time. Drawing 
nearer step by step, I stopped at last, never taking my eyes off this elf of a 
bird. 

And now comes the best part of the story, for, just as in a real fairy-story, 
one’s wishes come true, my wish came true then. The little Hummer darted 
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from the tree, circled hither and yon about the larkspur and without warning, 
as if by magic, found the big bunch of nasturtiums in my hand. It was all 
over in an instant, and away went the fairy-bird to seek honey elsewhere. I 
was very, very tired when I stepped out to gather flowers that warm afternoon, 
but this glimpse into another world rested me as much as sleep. If I could 
only tell you how wonderful a feeling it is to really be friends with the birds, 
so that they have no fear of one—but that is impossible! You must try for 
yourselves, and learn, by really attracting birds to your gardens and to your- 
selves, what fairyland and fairies are like. 


Note.—Look up the food of the Hummingbird, its nesting habits and methods of 
attracting it to the home-garden. A. W. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
A Spring Migration Record. 1910 


Robins arrived February 24. About 672 seen. 
Towhee arrived March 1. [Perhaps wintered.] 
Wild Duck seen March 3, swimming in creek. 
Red-winged Blackbird, seen on March 6. 
Flickers arrived March 6. 
Blackbirds arrived March 18. [Rusty Grackle.] 
Chipping Sparrow, March 26. 
Purple Martin arrived March 31. Only one bird, a male. On April 3, his mate came. 
April 12, two more came. On April 15 there were fourteen birds. 
Kingfisher came on April 4. 
Goldfinch arrived April 12. Five of them were seen. [P. R. as well as T.] 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher arrived April 13. Seen on willow tree. 
Barn Swallow arrived April 15. Came at 9:15 A. M. Two came. 
Cowbird arrived April 18. One bird seen. 
Water-Thrush [Louisiana?] arrived April 19. One bird seen. 
Brown Thrasher arrived April 12 
Slate-colored Junco left April 14. 
Black and White Warbler arrived April 29. 
Catbird arrived April 30. 
Whip-poor-will arrived May 1. 
Indigo Bunting arrived May 4. 
Scarlet Tanager arrived May s. 
Maryland Yellow-throat arrived May 8. 
American Redstart arrived May 12. 
Magnolia Warbler seen May 15. 
Bobolink arrived May 15. 
Blue Grosbeak arrived May 17. 
Yellow-breasted Chat arrived May 17. 
Chimney Swifts arrived May 19. [April 19?] 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird arrived May 19. 
Kingbird arrived May 23. [See table of dates below.] 
—GARRETT CAMPBELL, (age 13 years), Mannington, W. Va. 


data.—A. H. W.) 
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Compare with the following 


AVERAGE AND EARLIEST DATES OF ARRIVAL 


I oc og 4 « «soe 4's aa 
RS aR ...|Permanent Resident 


NE kip, acads paid oes |Apr. 19. Av., May 3. 


Red-winged Blackbird... .|Feb. 25. Av., Mar. 7. 
Bronzed Grackle......... Feb. 25. Av., Mar. 1. 
Goldfinch........... ....|Permanent resident. 
Chipping Sparrow........ |Mar. 21. Av., Apr. 1-8. 


RG «athe aes co pea 'Leaves late in April. 


Whip-poor-will........... May 

Da S Gidicln b ¥.acendees |Mar. 28-Apr. 
Hummingbird............|May 1-10. 
ee gs ee 
is Sik ake baa eb |Mar. 16—Apr. tr. 
Rusty Blackbird......... |M 

Purple Grackle........... 

NTE TIS ONO, |Mar. 18—Apr. 6. 


Sca: 


Magnolia Warbler........ |May 11-22. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Louisiana Water-Thrush. . 


Maryland Yellow-throat...|Apr. 23-May 7. 
Yellow-breasted Chat.... \May 17. 


NE Dah 44000 oe. vas \ 
e's 5 on sala ass |Apr. 
Brown Thrasher...... ... Apr. 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher |Apr. 


Wayne County, Ohio 


sodige SSE Apr. 24. Av., May 7-14. 
rlet Tanager.......... |May 1-7 

Purple Martin........... |Mar. 25, Av., Apr. 1-8. 
Barn Swallow............ |Apr. 9. Av., Apr. 20. 
Black and White Warbler.|May 1-15. 


Apr. 21-30. 


. 30. Av., May 7. 


1—-few days later. 
19. Av., late in Apr. 


. 5-27, usually before 


| Eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 


}Rare in winter. 

|Mar. 25. 

j|Apr. 22. 

Apr. 15. 

|May 12. 
wi panes Apr. } 


29. 
White Sulphur Springs, | j May 6. 
W. Va., Apr. 24. | 


Mar. 1—Apr. 15. 


|About Feb. 20. 
Uncommon. 


Alfred, N. Y., Apr. 25. |Permanent Resident 


French Creek, W. Va., 


Mar. 26. 
Waverly, W. Va., Mar. Mar. 30. 
30. 


Leaves Apr. 15—May 


Es 
About Apr. 18. 
Reported to have 
| bred in Cumber- 
| land and Lancas- 
ter Cos., Penna. 
About May tro. 
May 5-18. 
Apr. I-10. 
Apr. 19. 
French Creek, W. Va., |Apr. 25—May ts. 


pr. 13. 
Washington, D. C., 
Apr. 30. |} aay 10-20. 
Beaver, Pa., May 5. | 
Washington, D.C., Apr.| 
II. 
French Creek, W. va Apr. 12. 
pr. 3. 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 
21. ‘ j Aor. 25. 
Beaver, Pa., May 4. 
French Creek, W. Va.,!May s. 
May |. 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 
{ 23. |} Ae 30-May 20. 
Beaver, Pa., Apr. 29. | 
|May s. 
|Apr. 22. 


Rare summer resi- 
dent, southern N. 


Reported from 
southern Pa. 

Berwyn, Pa., Feb. 14- Mar. 15, also a per- 
Mar. 7. manent resident. 


Av. = average. 


The Goldfinch is more abundant during spring and fall in places marked ‘‘Permanent Resident. 


The above data are taken from: 


A Preliminary List of the Birds of Wayne Co., Ohio, Ober- 


holser, 1896; Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Stone, 1894; Migration of Warblers 


Sparrows, Flycatchers and Thrushes, Cooke, see Brrp-Lore, Vols. VI-X. 
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A Nature-Study Composition Based Upon Personal Observation. 
A Catbird’s Revenge 


Once, up in the small branches of a tree, there was a cosy little family of 
Catbirds, including the mother, the father and the young, all as happy as 
could be. Every morning, the two older ones would go out in search of worms 
for their babies. But one day, alas! that awful creature with long claws and 
sharp teeth, called the cat, that filled the young with horror and made the 
parents tremble, made a visit to that little nest. In a few minutes the happy 
little family were all destroyed, all save the two older ones. 


CATBIRD ON NEST 


The poor mother, reduced to despair, did not care whether she lived or 
died, and the prowling cat waited his chance and with one quick spring, he 
had her in his claws. Now that this family had been killed there was but 
one thing that the mate thought of and that was revenge. What this poor 
bird did, he would not [have] dared [to] do if he had not been so enraged. 
The cat would be lounging lazily on the ground, when the bird would swoop 
down from a near fence or tree, pluck{ing] a bill full of fur from the back of 
his enemy, and then fly quickly away. Try as he would, the cat could not 
catch the Catbird. He would not let the cat get any rest, and so made the 
cat’s life miserable—OcprEN A. KELLEy (age 11 years), Chevy Chase, Md. 


A good observation, vivid and connected. The instincts of birds, should not be 
confused with human emotions.—A. H. W. 


CAROLINA WREN 
(One-half natural size) 


Order—P assures Family—TroGLopytTip2 
Genus—T#ryoruorus Species—Lupovicianus 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
Educational Leaflet, No. 50 


THE CAROLINA WREN 


By WITMER STONE 


he Mational Assoriation of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 50 


There are two birds which, dissimilar as they are in color and family 
relationships, are always closely associated in my mind because of their simi- 
larity in voice and habitat—the Cardinal and the Carolina Wren. Both are 
characteristic of that southern land which stretches along our lower Atlantic 
seaboard and comes pushing northward along the Susquehanna and Delaware 
river valleys and up the Mississippi and its branches. 

In alder swamps and low, moist woodland we find them both throughout 
the year; for they seem to be practically resident wherever they occur. 
Time and again we are puzzled in early spring, when both are in full song, 
to distinguish between their varied melodies. 

In the low, flat ground bordering the tide-water creeks of southwéstern 
New Jersey, they are particularly abundant, especially in midwinter, when 
it always seemed to me that most of the Cardinals and Carolina Wrens gathered 
in these swamps from all the country round about. Here they find food and 
shelter suitable to their needs, and here the winter sun seems to shine more 
warmly than back in the higher grounds of Pennsylvania. 

The Carolina Wren, however, is not entirely confined to these low grounds 
in winter, but ranges well up the narrow valleys and deep ravines, and often 
we find him along the rocky banks of some ravine where flows a narrow, 
tumbling stream and where the hemlocks of the North mingle with the red- 
bud and tulip-tree of the South. 

In such retreats in midwinter, when all is white with snow and the edges 
of the streams are fringed with ice, we are startled by his clear, ringing whistle 
—“tea-kettle, tea-kettle, tea-kettle,” and suddenly he darts out from behind 
some fallen log, all action, like the typical Wren he is, bobbing up and down 
on his slender legs, tail cocked in the air, his sharp eye constantly fixed upon 
the intruder, and he is out of sight in a moment, only to reappear again some- 
where else in a perpetual game of hide and seek. 

To those who are familiar only with the House and Winter Wrens he seems 
too large for a Wren; indeed, he seems quite as large as a Song Sparrow, 
especially when his soft plumage is well fluffed up. His color is bright cinna- 
mon-brown above, strongly tinted with the same below, but whitish on the 
throat, and with a conspicuous white line running over the eye down to the 
side of the neck. When we spread apart the long rump feathers, we find many 
of them marked near the middle with round spots of white, which are entirely 
concealed unless the plumage be disarranged. The Carolina Wren, like the 
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other members of his family, undergoes no change of plumage. Young or old, 
winter or summer, his dress is practically the same, differing merely in fullness 
of feather and depth or purity of tone. 
His most characteristic song has been likened by Mr. 
His Song Chapman to tea-kettle, tea-kettle, tea-kettle, or whee-udle, whee- 
udle whee-udle. Wilson wrote it sweet-william, sweet-william, 
sweel-william, while to Audubon is seemed to say come-to me, come-to me, 
come-to me. There are variations recalling forms of the Cardinal’s song, as 
well as that of the Tufted Titmouse; and the Wren, after repeating one 
form for some time, often changes suddenly to another, producing a rather 
startling effect, as if another bird had taken his place. 

There are also Wren-like ‘chucks’ of annoyance or interrogation when a 
stranger appears on the scene, and a peculiar fluttering ‘k-r-r-r-r-uck,’ which 
resembles the bleating call of the tree-toad more than anything else. 

The Carolina Wren is often termed the Mocking Wren, on the supposition 
that its notes are deliberate imitations of those of other birds. Indeed, Nut- 
tall gives a most elaborate list of its vocal performances, likening them to 
various birds from the Kingfisher to the Maryland Yellow-throat, in addition 
to those already mentioned. 

It seems probable, however, that the Carolina Wren is not a mocker; that 
the resemblance of his notes to those of certain other birds is accidental, and 
that they are as truly his own as are the song of the Robin, the Hermit 
Thrush, or any other of our birds. 

That there is a striking resemblance between the notes of our Wren, the 
Cardinal and the Tufted Titmouse, is beyond question; and one cannot but 
recall the similarity of their distribution, and wonder if there is any relationship 
between song and environment. 

As spring advances, the repertoire of the Carolina Wren seems 

The Nest to be enlarged, and his voice is always a characteristic one in 

the bird chorus of his neighborhood. Rocky banks with cave- 

like retreats have now more interest for him than ever, and with never- 

abating energy he and his mate search out each promising cavity for a 

suitable location for their nest. This structure is usually arched over with 

an opening on the side, constructed of leaves, roots, feathers, moss, etc., lined 

with finer material. The eggs are four to six, creamy white, with rusty brown 
and lavender markings often collected about the larger end. 

Old stumps and hollow trees, or cavities in stone walls, are often appropri- 
ated as nesting-sites, and occasionally the bird becomes quite as familiar as 
his smaller relative, the House Wren. In one instance, a brood was reared in 
a mortise-hole in the wall of a house, in such a position that the old bird had 
to fly in and out over the heads of the people sitting on the porch. 

Mr. Pearson has found nests in North Carolina, situated in the pocket 
of an old overcoat left hanging on a back veranda, in a tin wash-basin on 
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the mantel of a deserted negro cabin, in a broken gourd carelessly tossed 
on a grape arbor, and in a cap hanging against the lattice wall of an 
outhouse. 

In a country place near Philadelphia, a pair of Carolina Wrens entered the 
sitting-room through a window that was left partly open, and built their 
nest in the back of an upholstered sofa, entering where a hole had been torn 
in the back. Needless to say, they were not disturbed, and were given full 
possession until the young were safely reared. Not far away, a brood raised 
near the house came back, night after night, to roost in a rolled-up Japanese 
screen hanging on the porch. 

As a rule, however, the Carolina Wren is distinctly a bird of the wilder 
wooded spots, usually in the immediate vicinity of some small stream or river 
shore, for water seems to have a peculiar attraction for him. 

The food of the Carolina Wren consists wholly of insects of various kinds— 
caterpillars, beetles, etc., and, like all of its tribe, it is an exceedingly beneficial 
bird, fully meriting the protection that is usually accorded to Wrens by all 
save the house cat, who is their mortal enemy. 

I was delighted, one day several years ago, to hear a subdued song appar- 
ently coming from my small city yard. I thought at first that some neighbor 
had a caged Cardinal, but, upon investigating, found a Carolina Wren exploring 
my wild-flower bed, and occasionally indulging in a subdued whisper-song. 
All day long I tried to protect him from the cats, which were intent upon 
“stalking” him from the neighboring yards, but which were kept off to a great 
extent by my chicken-wire addition to the fences. I trust that he departed 
in safety, though I know that the cats, a few days previously, deprived a 
visiting House Wren of his tail, and rendered him so strikingly like the 
Winter Wren that I fear he may have proved the subject of an unusual record 
of the latter species. 

The Carolina Wren occurs throughout the lowland of the 

Distribution southern states, north to the upper limits of the Carolinian Life 

Zone, regularly to southeastern Pennsylvania and southern New 

Jersey, and west of the Alleghanies to southwestern Pennsylvania, central 

Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and west to southern Iowa, Kansas and Texas. It 
occurs casually north to southern New England, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

While of regular occurence about Philadelphia, it is to some extent local, 
and not so abundant or universally distributed as along the broader valley of 
the Susquehanna, a little farther to the westward. That is the region par- 
ticularly associated in my mind with the Carolina Wren in summer, just as 
the low swamps of New Jersey stand out as his winter quarters: the broad 
river rushing along among its rocks and islands, the high wooded hills rising 
from either bank, cut with innumerable rocky ravines, the summer sun light- 
ing up the whole landscape, and floating up from every side the clear, far- 
reaching notes of the Carolina Wren. 
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The Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus) 
Classification breeds from southeastern Nebraska, southern Iowa, Ohio, 
southern Pennsylvania and lower Hudson and Connecticut 
valleys south to central Texas (western Texas in winter), Gulf States and 
northern Florida; casual north to Wisconsin, Michigan, Ontario, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. The form known as the Florida 
Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus miamensis), is the Florida representative of 
this species south of the Suwannee river, Gainesville and Palatka. The 
Lomita Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus lomitensis), is the form of the Caro- 
lina Wren represented in the ‘Lower Rio Grande Valley, Texas and 
northern Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
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President Dutcher 


Those closest to President William 
Dutcher find little for encouragement in 
his continued illness. The paralytic 
stroke, which seven months ago took him 
with cruel suddenness from the service of 
a happy and wonderfully useful life, has 
rendered him entirely incapable of any 
activities. Occasionally he is lifted to a 
chair, but most of the time he simply lies 
in bed, where, propped on pillows, he 
often looks out over the beautiful garden 
of his Plainfield home and follows with 
keen interest the movements of the birds 
which gather about the nesting-boxes he 
built for them. His mind seems clear, and 
his face shows enjoyment when occasion- 
ally a letter is read, or some cherished 
friend is allowed to see him for a few 
minutes.—T. GILBERT PEARSON. 


Levy Plumage Bill 


Apparently, Assembly Bill No. 350, 
introduced in the New York Legislature 
by Assemblyman A. J. Levy, was designed 
chiefly to open up the traffic in Heron 
aigrettes. The wording, however, was of 
such peculiar character that it is the 
general opinion of those who have studied 
it most closely that it would open up the 
way for the sale of other feathers and 
place in jeopardy many birds of New 
York state. Later, it-was amended so as 
to permit without restriction the sale of 
the feathers of birds of prey coming from 
without the state. At the date of this 


writing (May 17), the bill is understood 
to be in the hands of the Rules Committee, 
having passed there from the Assembly 
Committee on Forest, Fish and Game. 
This is a customary disposition of all bills 
which are still pending when the end of 
the legislative session approaches. 
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The fight which the friends of birds 
have waged in New York state against 
the passage of this measure has been a 
most notable one, and the National and 
State Audubon Societies has had the 
active and earnest coéperation of many 
other organizations. Among these may 
be mentioned The Camp-Fire Club of 
America; the New York Forest, Fish and 
Game League; the New York Zodlogical 
Society; the Wild Life Protective Associ- 
ation; the New York Association for the 
Protection of Game; The Hunters’ Club 
of Onondaga, and the Conservation 
Committee of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. To these should be 
added the names of scores of local game- 
protective clubs, women’s clubs, and 
other organizations. At least five of the 
organizations named have issued printed 
appeals, which have been distributed 
widely, calling upon the citizens of the 
state to request their Representatives 
and Senators to vote against the Levy 
Bill. As a consequence, thousands of 
letters and telegrams of protest have 
poured into Albany. Over a month ago, 
one Assemblyman wrote to a member of 
the Audubon Society that he had received 
over two hundred letters from his consti- 
tuents, asking him to use his influence 
against the Levy Bill. 

The public press of the state is evidently 
in entire accord with the contention of the 
Audubon Society, and the sentiment pre- 
vailing is well expressed in the title of an 
editorial appearing in the “Rochester 
(New York) Union’ for April 29, “The 
Milliners vs. The People.” On the other 
hand, certain large interests in New York 
City, which are more interested in exploit- 
ing birds commercially than in protecting 
them, have, by means of letters, paid 
articles for the newspapers, and by repre- 
sentatives sent to Albany, sought to show 
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that the opposition to the Levy Bill was 
entirely a matter of misguided sentiment, 
and that failure to pass it would entail a 
very great loss to large legitimate business 
interests. 

A hearing on the merits of the bill was 
given by the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, on April 26. 
This Association was represented by the 
First Vice President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
the general counsel, Mr. Samuel T. 
Carter, Jr., and by the Secretary. Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Trine spoke for the women 
of the Association. The New York Zoé- 
logical Society was represented by Dr. 
William T. Hornaday; the New York 
Association for the Protection of Game 
by Mr. Robert B. Lawrence; The Camp- 
Fire Club of America by Mr. A. S. Hough- 
ton; The American Museum of Natural 
History by Mr. W. DeW. Miller, and the 
Humane Society of Rochester by Mr. 
J. W. Johnston. 
others present in the interest of bird pro- 
tection, among these was Mr. C. S. Cooke, 
attorney for Miss Theodora Wilbour, a 
member of the Audubon Society. The 
millinery interests were represented by an 
attorney and men and women 
connected with the millinery business. 

The milliners contended that the Shea 
Law was indefinite and difficult of inter- 
pretation; that its enforcement would pro- 
duce much suffering on the part of em- 
ployees of the feather trade; that they 
had no desire to deal in the feathers of 
New York birds, and wished only to be 
permitted to carry forward a business in 
imported feathers. The Levy Bill, they 
said, would give them the relief they 
sought. 

The Audubon Society and its friends 
contended that it had already been demon- 
strated that the Shea Plumage Law was a 
practical one and easy to construe; that 
the Levy Bill would open the way for the 
killing of many New York birds which 
the people of the state desired should be 
preserved; that the feather workers 
would still find adequate employment in 
making decorations for women’s hats, 
and that it was hardly fair to repeal the 


There were also several 


several 
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Shea Law before it had time to go into 
effect on July first of this year. Attention 
was also called to the fact that this law 
had assed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature by an overwhelming majority, and 
in response to an almost universal demand 
on the part of the people of the state. 

The hearing was a long and spirited one. 
The Committee reserved its decision until 
a later date and, as stated above, the bill 
has now passed into the hands of the Rules 
Committee.—T. G. P. 


Save the White Herons 


It is very apparent that, unless the 
most immediate and energetic efforts are 
taken, the Snowy Heron and American 
Egret in the United States will soon suc- 
cumb to the greed of man and pass into 
history, to take their places beside the 
Labrador Duck, the Passenger Pigeon, 
Eskimo Curlew, and Carolina Paroquet. 
Their habits of nesting in colonies, the 
fact that they produce aigrette plumes 
only in the reproductive season of the year, 
the constantly increasing prices which are 
paid for their feathers, and the eagerness 
with which they are hunted, all combine 
to produce an adverse condition under 
which no species of animal life can long 
survive. 

This Association, and many State 
Audubon Societies, have been laboring 
for years to stem the terrific tide of fashion 
and love of money which is sweeping the 
birds with relentless force to the sea of 
extinction. Many positive results have 
been accomplished. For example: the 
states where these birds are found have, 
through the work of the Audubon Society, 
passed laws to protect them. In several 
states, including New York, New Jersey, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, and California, statutes have been 
enacted which prohibit the sale of Heron 
feathers, and thousands of thoughtful 
women have ceased to wear aigrettes and 
have placed the stamp of their disapproval 
upon the custom,—and still the slaughter- 
ing of the birds goes on! There are yet 
many large cities where business interests 
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stand with outstretched hands beckoning 
to the inhabitants of the southern swamps 
to send on the snowy product, and the 
man with the gun, catching the glint of 
gold in the eager fingers of the northern 
merchant, starts for the haunts of the 
Egret with renewed eagerness. Few of the 
states which the birds inhabit today have 
adequate warden forces and so the plume 
hunter goes unrestrained. Then, too, the 
milliners are busy in other directions. 
Recently they have been distributing with 
great energy cunningly worded articles to 
the effect that aigrettes are not taken 
from shot birds but are picked up on the 
ground in Venezuela beneath the Herons’ 
nests. In support of this, they bring for- 
ward a statement purported to have been 
written by “Mayeul Grisol, Naturalist 
and Explorer of the Honorary Mission of 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris,” 
in which the author verifies this story. 
So incredible does this seem to many 
American naturalists that Prof. Henry 
Fairfield Osborne, President of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, sent the following cabiegram 
on April 20, 1911, to the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, in Paris: ‘Is Mayeul Grisol 
of scientific standing? Has he been an 
accredited explorer for your museum to 
South America?” The answer was re- 
ceived two days later: ‘‘Mayeul Grisol 
inconnu.’”’ (Mayeul Grisol unknown.) 

Reference to the European catalogues 
of scientific men show that there is a man 
by this name who is an entomologist, but 
who apparently has never done any work 
in ornithology and, therefore, can hardly 
be considered authority on birds and their 
habits. 

In New York City there is today a man 
named A. H. Meyer, who for nine years 
was a collector of Heron plumes and alli- 
gator skins in Venezuela. 

Here is a quotation from a sworn affi- 
davit given the writer of this article, April 
19, IQII. 


Meyer’s Arripavit. “I wish to state 
that I have personally engaged in the 
work of collecting the plumes of these 
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birds in Venezuela. This was my business 
for the years 1896 to‘1905, inclusive. I am 
thoroughly conversant with the methods 
employed in gathering Egret and Snowy 
Heron plumes in Venezuela, and I wish to 
give the following statement regarding the 
practices employed in procuring these 
feathers: It is the custom in Venezuela to 
shoot the birds while the young are in the 
nests. A few feathers of the Large White 
Heron (American Egret), known as the 
garza blanca, can be picked up of a morn- 
ing about their breeding-places (gar- 
zeros), but these are of small value and are 
known as ‘dead feathers.’ They are worth © 
locally net over three dollars an ounce, 
while the feathers taken from the. bird, 
known as live feathers, are worth fifteen 
dollars an ounce. 

““My work led me into every part of 
Venezuela and Colombia where these birds 
are to be found, and I have never yet 
found or heard tell of any garzeros that 
were guarded for the purpose of simp y 
gathering the feathers from the ground. 
No such a condition exists in Venezuela. 
The story is absolutely without foundation 
in my opinion, and has simply been put 
forward for commercial purposes. The 
natives of the country, who do virtually 
all of the hunting for feathers, are not 
provident in their nature, and their prac- 
tices are of a most cruel and brutal nature. 
I have seen them frequently pull the 
plumes from wounded birds, leaving the 
crippled birds to die of starvation, unable 
to respond to the cries of their young in 
the nests above, which were calling for 
food. I have known these people to tie 
and prop up wounded egrets on the marsh 
where they would attract the attention of 
other birds flying by. These decoys they 
keep in this position until they die of their 
wounds or from the attacks of insects. I 
have seen the terrible red ants of that 
country actually eating out the eyes of 
these wounded, helpless birds that were 
tied up by the plume hunters. I could 
write you many pages of the horrors prac- 
ticed in gathering aigrette feathers in 
Venezuela by the natives for the millinery 
trade of Paris and New York. 
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“To illustrate the comparatively small 
number of dead feathers which are col- 
lected, I will mention that in one year I 
and my associates shipped to New York 
eighty pounds of the plumes of the large 
heron and twelve pounds of the little 
curved plumes of the snowy heron. In 
this whole lot there were not over five 
pounds of plumes that had been gathered 
from the ground—and these were of little 
value.” 

Mr. A. H. Meyer lives at Fort Wads- 
worth, Staten Island, New York, and can 
easily be seen or communicated with by 
any one wishing to obtain further infor- 
mation. 

The Heron Aigrettes used in the North 
American trade today come largely from 
foreign countries, where the plume hunters 
went in quest of them after the birds had 
nearly disappeared in the United States. 
If we can preserve the small remnant 
found in this country today, there is no 
reison why they should not once more 
become numerous, and be seen frequently 
about the shores of the ponds and rivers 


where they formerly occurred, even as far 
north as New York state and beyond. 
We know today of less than a dozen col- 
onies, although there are doubtless some 


others in the wilder recesses of the 


southern swamps. 


Frve THousAND DOLLARS NEEDED. 
To save these birds, we need at once a 
fund of $5,000, and the same amount 
annually for at least two years to come. 
With this fund, we will be able: 

1. To search out and locate the existing 
colonies of these birds. 

2. To employ wardens to guard the 
birds during the time of year when they 
are engaged in constructing their nests 
and caring for their young. 

3. To publish and distribute widely 
throughout the United States, in circular 
form, the real facts regarding the method 
of collecting Heron Aigrettes, with a view 
of discouraging the traffic in them. 

4. To conduct a vigorous legislative 
campaign in those states which have not 
yet passed laws prohibiting the sale of the 
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feathers. We would also be in a position 
to aid the local game protective authorities 
in enforcing the law where merchants 
attempt to evade its provisions. 

There are probably among the readers 
of Brrp-LorE a great many who may be 
interested in contributing something to 
this cause. 

A subscription list has been started and 
during the past ten days the following 
contributions have been received: 


A Friend of the Birds 

Linnean Society 

Mr. John Dryden Kuser......... 
Mr. Harry H. Benkard 

Mr. Edwin Gould 

Mr. Arthur Goadby 

Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin 

Mr. Maunsell S. Crosby 

Dr. W. H. Bergtold............. 
Misses S. E. and E. L. Clark..... 
Wm. B. Evans 

Miss Emily Belle Adams 

Mr. Eliot Blackwelder 

Mr. Wm. S. Essick 

Mr. Thomas D. Keim........... 
Mr. James P. Garrick, Jr 
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That action cannot be taken too quickly 
is well illustrated by the following quo- 
tation froma letter received from Warden 
O. E. Baynard, who is today guarding the 
Heron colony in Orange Lake, Florida. 
Under date of April 24, he writes: “I was 
too late to do any good on the Oklawaha 
river. That rookery of long whites 
(American Egrets) are shot up to one pair 
of birds. I had a man (unpaid) start to 
looking after it, but he said he came home 
one afternoon from Melaka from selling 
his fish, and it sounded like four men with 
double-barrel guns in there, and it sounded 
like war. He went the next day and said 
it was a sad sight.” 

And thus it is that we witness the pass- 
ing of the White Herons! Is it worth while 
to save them?—T. G. P. 


Maine Legislation 


Mr. Arthur H. Norton, President of the 
Maine Audubon Society, has been very 
active, the past winter, in legislative work 
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in that state. He sends the following 
summary of final results: 

The game-protective measures passed 
were: 

An Act prohibiting the use of motor 
boats in hunting Ducks in Laco Bay. 

An Act providing protection for Eider 
Ducks from February 1 to October 1. 

An Act extending the close season on 
Plover, Snipe and’ Sandpipers, so that the 
season shall close on the first day of 
December, as it does in the case of Grouse 
and Woodcock, instead of May 1 as here- 
tofore. 

An Act restoring Loons, Herons and 
Kingfishers to the list of protected non- 
game birds, providing that the Commis- 
sioners of Portland Fisheries and Game 
shall have authority to destroy the same, 
when found in or around fish hatcheries. 

An Act establishing a close time on 
Wood Duck for four years. 

An Act limiting the number of Ruffed 
Grouse that may be taken by one person 
in one day to five. 

An Act making the purchase of pro- 
tected game birds illegal. 

And an Act providing that game seized 
by the Commissioners, or their official 
subordinates, shall not be sold, but dis- 
tributed to hospitals or charitable insti- 
tutions, and the said officials shall take a 
receipt from the officials of the institu- 
tions receiving the same. 

The following measures were opposed, 
and were not passed by the Legislature. 

To allow one week in April to shoot 
wild fowl in Merry Meeting Bay. 

To extend the open season on Black 
Ducks in Casco Bay to February 1, and 
to allow the shooting of Whistlers the 
same time, or a month longer, in the same 
bay. 


Some Audubon Workers 


III, FRANK Bonp 


Another national bird reservation was 
created on April 11, 1911, by order of 
President Taft. This is located in North- 
ern California, and is to be known as Clear 
Lake Reservation. It is number fifty-two 
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in the list of places which the Government 
has made sacred for the homes of wild 
birds. 

The custom of protecting birds by 
executive order began in 1903, when, on 
March 14, President Roosevelt, by a 
couple of strokes of his pen, provided that 
Pelican Island in the Indian River, 
Florida, should be a perpetual home of 
the wild birds that assemble there. It 
required a Roosevelt to inaugurate this 
hitherto undreamed of method of protect- 
ing birds by governmental action. He 
did this on the recommendation of Com- 
missioner Richards, of the General Land 
Office, who acted on the recommendations 
of Mr. William Dutcher, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
of the Biological Survey, and others. A 
few months before this occurrence, an 
earnest worker for the Audubon Society, 
Mr. Frank Bond, came to the Land Office 
to serve as Chief of the Drafting Division. 
He saw in the foregoing incident a great 
opportunity to preserve the birds over 
vast areas of territory yet owned by the 
Federal Government. From many sources 
he gathered information regarding lakes, 
islands and swampy regions unsuited for 
agricultural purposes, but formed, as if 
nature had designed them to be the homes 
of innumerable water-birds. He was a 
Director of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and thus kept in close 
touch with its workers throughout Amer- 
ican territory. Later Mr. Bond was made 
Chief Clerk of the Land Office by Secretary 
Garfield, which placed him in even a better 
position to be of influence in the estab- 
lishment of bird preserves. It was he who 
prepared the Executive Orders and impor- 
tant explanatory letters of transmittal to 
the President for the remaining fifty-one 
reservations. These refuges are distrib- 
uted widely: 

Ten are along the Florida coasts and 
keys; four on Louisiana coast; two in Lake 
Superior, Michigan; North Dakota, two; 
Oregon, three; Washington, eight; Cali- 
fornia, three, and California and Oregon, 
one; Wyoming, three; Montana, one; 
Utah, one; Idaho, two; Arizona, one; 
Alaska, six; Hawaiian Islands, one; South 
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Dakota, one; Porto Rico, one; New Mexico 
two. 

The Louisiana and the Florida coast 
and keys reserves protect, chiefly, the 
plume birds, such as Herons, Pelicans, 
Gulls and Terns, Black Skimmers, etc., 
during the nesting-season, while several 
of them are the winter homes of myriads 
of the edible waterfowl, chiefly Ducks. 
The northern inland reserves, except those 
in Lake Superior, are breeding-resorts of 
the ducks and geese which winter on the 
Gulf coast, and they serve also as resting- 
stations during the spring and fall migra- 
tions for the countless flocks of these birds 
which go further north to breed. The mid- 
Pacific and Pacific coast reserves, south of 
Alaska, are breeding-grounds for countless 
numbers of sea-birds, the Albatrosses and 
Petrels in the mid-Pacific, and the Auklets 
Puffins, Guillemots, Gulls, Cormorants, 
Petrels, Murres, etc., on the coastal 
islands; while the Alaskan islands are 
breeding-grounds not only for these and 
similar sea-birds, but for many species of 
Wild Ducks, including the Eider Ducks. 
The large Yukon Delta reservation pro- 
tects the Emperor Goose, this being the 
only known breeding-ground of this rare 
and royal bird on American soil. Some 
of the coastal islands are also the breed- 
ing-resorts for sea-lions which, of course, 
are given the same protection afforded 
the birds. 

No man, at this early period in the bird- 
protection movement, can even estimate 
the value of these reservations to the 
rising generation, which is now taking up 
the burdens of human existence, much less 
foretell the blessings the increase in bird 
life will confer upon whose who follow in 
the centuries to come. Mr. Bond believes, 
also, that, when the available reservation 
territory is set aside and properly admin- 
istered, the question of extinction of valu- 
able species, whether of plume or edible 
birds, will have been solved in the negative, 
and that in the preservation of the insec- 
tivorous and song birds through the 
awakening conscience of the people, and 
through the terrors which the vision of an 
insect-eaten world creates, our descen- 
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dants, until the end of time, will enjoy 
much more than we these feathered 
necessities of human existence. 

Mr. Bond has long been interested in 
bird-life and bird protection. During his 
twenty years in Cheyenne, Wyoming, as 
editor of a daily morning paper, he con- 
stantly dwelt on the subject, until he 
built up one of the largest Audubon 
Societies then existing in the United States. 
He was born June 30, 1857, and his youth 
was spent in healthful exercise on his 
father’s farm in Iowa. 

His interest manifests itself in a number 
of ways. He is an artist of ability, and his 
illustrations have often been published. 
He is a clever imitator of the notes of many 
birds. I recall sitting with him one even- 
ing in the Palm Court of the Endicott 
Hotel, in New York, when he set the caged 
canaries wild with interest and curiosity. 
Evidently, they thought a new and power- 
ful male canary had arrived in their midst. 
—T. GifBerT PEARSON. 


New Members 


During the period between March 1 
and May 1, 1911, the following persons 
became members and contributors to the 
work of the National Association. 


Life Members— 


Brooks, Mr. Gorham, 
Hopewell, Mr. Frank, 
Pratt, Mr. Geo. D. 

Schroeder, Miss L. H. 


Sustaining Members— 
Adams, Mrs. Brooks 
Ames, Miss Harriet S. 
Andrews, Mr. R. C. 
Baldwin, Mr. George J. 
Barlett, Miss Fannie 
Barry, Mr. C. T. 
Bement, Mrs. Grace F. 
Benkard, Mr. J. Philip 
Blake, Mr. Maurice C. 
Blossom, Miss K. E. 
Brown, Miss Augusta M. 
Brown, Miss Eva I. 
Brown, Mr. Robert I. 
Brown, Mr. T. H. 
Brown, Mr. W. H. 
Burleigh, Mr. George W 
Buttrick, Miss H. B. 
Carty, Mrs. John 
Case, Miss M. R. 
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Sustaining Members, continued 
Chase, Mrs. M. M. 
Church, Mrs. George 
Churchill, Mr. J. R. 
Converse, Mr. Costello C. 
Crehore, Miss Elizabeth T. 
Crompton, Miss Cora E. 
Crompton, Miss Mary 
Crompton, Miss Stella S. 
Crossett, Mrs. Lewis A. 
Crowell, Mrs. J. S. 
Curtis, Mrs. J. F. 
Daland, Mrs. T. 

Dane, Mrs. E. B. 

Davies, Mrs. Mansfield 
Dodge, Miss Josephine K. 
Ford, Mrs. Simeon 
Gellatly, Mrs. J. 

Goadby, Mr. Arthur 
Goodell, Mrs. James 
Hawkins, Mrs. Eugene D. 
Heller, Mrs. David 
Hentz, Mr. Leonard L. 
Hentz, Mr. Henry 
Hopewell, Mr. John 
Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hupfel, Mr. Adolph 
Kuser, Miss Cynthia G. 
McAlpin, Jr., Mr. D. H. 
Miller, Mrs. C. R. 
Rawlinson, Miss Ellen 
Sands, Mrs. P. J 

Scaife, Mr. William B. 
Thayer, Mrs. Mary R. 
Towne, Mr. William E. 
Underhill, Mr. W. P. 
Vanamee, Mrs. William 
Ward, Mr. Edward L. 
Willson, Miss Katherine E. 
Wilcox, Miss Marie 
Wood, Mrs. A.B. 


Contributors— 


Beaufort, Mr. W. H. De 
Chapman, Miss Annie B. 


Notes From the Field 


Kentucxy.—The Audubon Society of 
Kentucky was organized on January 28, 
1911, with the following officers: President, 
James H. Gardner; Vice President, Miss 
Nannie Bain Didlake; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Victor K. Dodge. 

The Society has been growing rapidly, 
and has been doing much splendid work. 
Largely through the efforts of Miss Emily 
Barnes, one hundred and eight Junior 
Audubon Classes, with a total paid mem- 
bership of one thousand, four hundred 
and sixty-nine, have been organized in the 
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schools, under the provisions made possi- 
ble by the contributions of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. 


ALABAMA.— May 4, the anniversary of 
the birth of John James Audubon, was 
celebrated in practically all the public 
schools of Alabama by the observance of 
a program incorporated in the Alabama 
Bird-Day Book, prepared by Hon. John 
H. Wallace, Jr., State Game and Fish 
Commissioner. The program deals with 
the economic value of birds and game, and 
their beneficial relations to man, and has 
for its object the inculcation into the 
youthful mind of a desire to conserve all 
the valuable natural resources of Alabama. 
The plan includes taking the children into 
the woods and fields, where they may 
study at first hand the habits of the wild 
birds, and notice the visible reasons why 
care should be taken for their preservation. 
In this work, Alabama is setting a splendid 
example for many other states. 


New Jersey.—All bird-lovers are to be 
congratulated on the recent legislative 
outcome of the New Jersey State Audubon 
Society’s work. A bill to prohibit the sale 
of the plumage of any wild bird which 
would jeopardize the protection extended 
the native birds of New Jersey was, on 
February 21, 1911, introduced in the 
Assembly by Hon. Amos H. Radcliffe. 
This was the Audubon Society Bill which 
was pushed by its members and friends 
until, on April 18, it was signed by Gover- 
nor Wilson. In its wording it follows closely 
the Shea- White plumage law enacted in the 
New York Legislature last year. Had this 
wise action not been taken by the New 
Jersey Legislature, there seems to be no 
reason why the wholesale milliners of New 
York City should not have moved their 
stock across the river, and gone on with 
their business much as heretofore, when 
on July first of the present year the New 
York law goes into effect. 

Mr. J. D. Kuser deserves honorable 
mention for having secured the largest 
number of paid members for the New 
Jersey Society.—T. G. P. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on Americaa birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


“A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful information.” — Philadelphia Press. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 

“‘No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.”—Phila. Ledger. 


12me. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the cooperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by rhotographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4d. MORACE MCFag.anD Co., Mr PLEASANT Press, HaRRisBURG, PA 


““No one can read this book without feeling a closer touch of 
friendship with the forms of bird-life about him.’’—New York Times 


Camps and Cruises 


OF AN 


Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the 
eight years in which he was gathering material for the now- 
famous “habitat groups” of birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


““Emphatically the 
most noteworthy of 
late bird books.’’ 

—The Odélogist 


**A notable contri- 
bution to bird-lore.’’ 
—The Dial 


“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this 
volume of adventure and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped 
for his work, must have for the bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Frank M. Chapman 


Curator of Ornithology of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


With 250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 29 W. 32nd St., New York 
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